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NEW YORK BAY AND HARBOR, 

The engraving below represents New York 
Bay and Harbor, as seen from the Telegraph 
and Narrows, Staten Island. The view present- 
ed by our artist, from this high promontory, is 
truly beautiful; here epeys from the sea, or low- 
er bay, a fairy scene unsurpassed in the world, 
not excepting the Bay of Naples. All tourists 
‘agree on this point. The Bay is eight miles 
long, and from one and « half to five miles broad. 
Its smooth surface is dotted over-by numerous 
snow-white sails; the hurrying to and fro of 
hundreds of steamboats, packet ships, and small- 
er craft, continually passing in and out; while 
here and there is a gigantic ocean steamer from 


Fancy, which defi or the 
poet’s pen. But let us describe the objects. 


The Telegraph is used to answer to the Merchant’s 
Exchange, Wall Street, New York, in refer- 


ence to the arrival of vessels, and the arms are 
kept continually moving. Near at hand is a 
rough old fort, and very extensive, called Fort 
Tompkins, commanding or covering the new 
and beautifal fort not yet completed, but rapidly 
approaching it, A large amount of money has 
been appropriated on this Fort Diamond, which, 
together with the one before named, and Fort 
Hamilton, and Fort Lafayette, on the opposite 
shore, commands the entrance. The eye follows 
the entire length of Staten Island to quarantine. 
There are two or three landings, that are indicated 
by a steamboat in the view; in the extreme dis- 
tance is the Jersey shore, the Palisades, and the 
noble city of New York, in as bold relief as if 


only one mile 

‘Island. The ride along the shore to Fort Hamil- 
ton and Fort Diamond is beautiful. One or two 
steamboats leave New York every hour for Staten 
Island, and are usually crowded ; and on gala 


days from fifteen to twenty thousand persons 
leave. the dust and heat of the city to take a 
breath. of sea air. An omnibus, besides car- 
riages, conveys the people as far as the Telegraph, 
and the ride from the ferry is delightfully plea- 
sant. On one side are numerous country seats and 
cottages, built in form like castles and palaces ; 
on the other, is the bay, laying like a perfect mir- 
ror, with New York behind and the sea in front. 
Nothing will compare with New York Bay. No 
stranger should fail to see this view. In the 
striking beauty of its maritime appearance, New 
York Bay has no equal on this continent, and, 
perhaps, but one superior abroad. A few weeks 
since we had a long and interesting view of the 
scene from Brooklyn Heights, onthe Long Isl- 
and shore, and were amazed at the busy scene 
of commercial prosperity that presented itself to 
our eyes from this point. Innumerable ferry- 
boats, steamers, packet ships, merchantmen, 


cutters, sail boats, row boats, custom-house 
barges, altogether actually swarmed upon the 
spacious waters off the Battery, stretching away 
north and east up the Hudson and East River, 
toward Long Island Sound. Then from Castle 
Garden, south-west, lies the main channel for 
seaward-bound vessels through the Narrows, on 
to the broad bosom of the restless ocean. It is 


figures could possibly do. Our readers will prize 
the picture below for its artistic excellence and 
truthfulness. It is by our artist Mr. Wade, of 
New York, whose taste in maritime matters is of 
the most refined character. We shall often en- 
rich our columns by sketches from his pencil, 
and continue to give all such scenes of interest, 
from Maine to California. 


coasters, ocean steamships, men-of-war, revenue : 
& most exciting and interesting scene, and telis 
of prosperity and commercial success more truly 
and indisputably than columns of statistical 
| VIEW OF THE NEW YORK BAY 
EW BK AND HARBOR, FROM THE TELEGRAPH STATION. 
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THE SIGN OF THE MYSTIC TIE. 
A Tale of the Camp and Court of Bonaparte. 
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[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XII. 


STRANGE AND SAD TABLEAUX. 


Winter enveloped Paris with his snowy man- 
tle, and Osmanli, deprived of his kind hostess, 
now found that nowhere is solitude so perfect as 
in the heart of alargecity. In the wildest forest, 
or the smallest hamlet, where the din of traffic 
is not heard, and where the wheels of pleasure 
leave no trace, humanity and sympathy, under 
some of their varied aspects, will ever greet the 
stranger. Some one will be led —by curiosity— 
or by goodness of heart—or by charity—to visit 
the stranger, and to cheer his solitary hours. 
But in a large city, a stranger is emphatically 
alone. The busy tide of restless humanity ebbs 
and flows all around, but no one thinks of, or 
cares for the friendless. 


Osmanli, anxious to show this devotion to 
General Bonaparte, and at the same time seek- 
ing society, soon passed most of his time at the 
house of Madame de Valmont. But in endeay- 
oring to watch her movements, he soon forgot 
to keep guard over his own heart. Then Eros 
came, hand in hand with Psyche, to stir the 
young man’s blood, and sweep over his trem- 
bling heart-strings with convulsive movements. 

Tighter and tighter the wily enchantress drew 
the meshes of her cunning entanglements, and 
soon every morning found her victim in her 
bondoir. A fit retreat it was for one so fasci- 
nating and so bewitching. The sunlight, pass- 
ing through stained glass windows, partially ob- 
scured by heavy crimson damask curtains, gave 
everything a soft, flesh-like tone of luxurious 
life. Rich carpets, upon which the heaviest tread 
fell unheard, covered the floor—mythological 
paintings, in their nude voluptuousness, decked 
the walls—fiowers perfumed the air,—whilst the 
whole scene was reflected in mirrors of great 
size and purity, set in heavily gilded frames. 

And here, where everything blended harmoni- 
ously, Madame de Valmont’s fascinating beauty 
was more apparent. Arrayed in her morning- 
dress, which disclosed the luxurious fulness of 
her form, she only lacked the pure blush of mod- 
esty to have personated Venus herself, in the 
regal pride of matchless charms. Her large ex- 
pressive eyes would appear to float, like sunset 
clouds, in purity,—her rosy nostrils would dilate 
with heart passion,—and her full ruby lips, 
would pout archly forth from her peachy, dim- 
pled cheeks, the upper one shaded by a piquant 
tracery of raven down. Often, as she sat chat- 
ting with Osmanli, her maid would comb out the 
thick, clustering curls, until they enveloped her 
bust like a silken veil, and then arrange it in 
such form as to add beauty to the contour of her 
classical face. And never was @ snare more cun- 
ningly leid, than the haif-toilet which was thus 
exhibited. 

Step by step, Osmanli’s pure heart melted be- 
fore the bright glances of his enchantress ; nor 
was it long before he became a convert to the 
Epicurean doctrines which lull the Parisians to 
repose, as they float down the current of pleasure. 
War, love, wine, music, pleasure and opium, 
are looked upon as so many drugs, each produc- 
ing a different effect, but each as fit for indul- 
gence as the others. 

One evening, Madame de Valmont Galled in 
her carriage for Osmanli, and took him to a 
masked ball, at the Grand Opera House. The 
spacious pit was floored over on a level with the 
stage, and upon the large area revelled thou- 


sands of maskers, intoxicated with wine and joy. 
Seen from one of the boxes, ‘which Madame de 
Valmont had engaged, the floor appeared like a 
vast cauldron, where wild folly was fomenting, 
throwing out from its borders a foaming noise, 
and sending up to the overhanging chandeliers 
a mist of warm breath. The imperious notes of 
the orchestra pealed above the general clamor, 
the sharp tones of post horns coming in clearly 
from time to time, as one sees the flash of can- 
non through the thickest of the’smoke. Thou- 
sands of lights seemed to flicker in joyous time 
to the music, casting a lurid glance upon the 
multitude of gay costumes below, as ever chang- 
ing as the hues of the kaleidoscope. Each eye 
had a wink—each mouth a cry—each arm a 
mocking gesture—each form a provoking move- 
ment. The fioor trembled under the pattering 
of indefatigable feet, and a more compact, parti- 
colored mosaic of humanity cannot be imagined. 

Hark! The leader of the orchestra gives the 
signal for the commencement of the gallop. A 
sort of heaving takes place in the thick waves at 
the first notes of the post-horn,a current is gradual- 
ly established, and soon the triumphant gallopade 
sweeps around the area. In the centre, those 
maskers who did not join in the diabolical round 
formed stagnant groups—human islands which 
remained stationary. The whirlpool around them 
hastened and leaped onwards. A charge of cav- 
alry sweeping down upon a square of infantry 
could not make a louder or heavier noise, and 
Osmanli was reminded of the impetuous hordes 
of Mourad Bey. Cireling like a maelstrom, it 
was asymbol of the evolutions of humanity, 
which sweep individuals into irresistible masses. 

As the night wore on, Osmanli and his com- 
panion left their box, and joined the promenaders 
in the saloon of the theatre. Here, everything 
was decorous and mysterious. No gentlemen 
were admitted in disguise, but every lady was 
masked, and so concealed by a black domino 
hood, as to render recognition next to impossi- 
ble. Madame de Valmont, who was in her ele- 
ment, spoke to several gentlemen, and intrigued 
one or two by her knowledge of their love affairs. 
All at once Osmanli started, for the well known 
tones of Judith Fezenzac fell upon his ear. Could 
it be possible? He eagerly surveyed the masked 
forms around him, but could not distinguish 
any one that could be her, and soon the thought 
was chased from his mind by the bewitching 
folly of his wild-hearted companion. 

Yet it was Judith’s voice that he had heard. 
She had arrived at Paris, with a broken 
and a sad heart, but Josephine, receiving her. 
into her house, endeavored to dispel her grief. 
When she had subdued the poor girl’s outward 
sorrow, she began to question her as to the state 
of her heart, and only that morning Judith had 
confessed that Osmanli, above all other men, 
had won her love. “ Poor girl,” thought Jose- 
phine, “another hope is to be disappointed ;” 
but she refrained from telling her that the young 
Mameluke had been entranced by a designing 
woman. And she had persuaded her to attend 
the ball, in the hope that it would divert her 
mind. They had not entered, however, ere they 
saw the enraptured Osmanli, and an exclama- 
tion involuntarily escaped from Judith’s lips. 

“Hash!” whispered Josephine. “I wonld 
not for worlds be recognized, especially by the 
demon who accompanies your faithless lover. 
But now you see why he has not called upon 
me, and why he has forgotten his duty; let us 


go to the police-box. You shall, ere morning, 
administer a pointed rebuke to your feeble-hearted 
swain. Afier all, poor fellow, perhaps he can- 
not help it.” 

Never was there a more truthful supposition. 
Bewildered by the blaze, deafened by the noise, 
and entranced by the music, Osmanli lost all 
self-command. And when the adroit plotter 
against his happiness left the gay scene with 
him, to partake of supper at a neighboring res- 
taurant, he was completely in her power. The 
house was crowded, but the keeper had one pri- 
vate room disengaged, and they at once took 
possession of it. It was not large, and at-one 
end were-folding-doors, which apparently com- 
municated with an adjoining room. A sumptu- 
ous supper was soon served, and, when all was 
ready, and the domestic had left the room, Ma- 
dame de Valmont said : 

“ Now, dear Osmanili, I will takeoff this mask 
about which you have grumbled'so'mach.” 

Never did the sun, after a total eclipse, beam 
forth with such brilliancy as did that matchless 
creature, when she threw off her disguise. 
Dressed in the scanty ball toilet of the times, 
which displayed the classical development of her 
form, and left her fine arms bare to the shoulder, 
she appeared to Osmanli like some visitor from 
fairy land. A collar of blazing diamonds decked 
her beautifully moulded bust, and never did a 
sparkling river wind over a fairer bed. Nor 
could the enraptured young man gaze upon her 
pure complexion and her classical features, with- 
out thinking that he saw that loveliness which 
Phidias sculptured—the Parian marble marvel- 
lously animated by the fire of life. 

Filling glasses to the brim with pearl-mantled 
champagne, she pledged Osmanli again and 
again, merely sipping the wine herself, while he 
drained his every time. Then, with flashing 
eyes, she continued her remarks in such a tone, 
and with such allusions as inflamed his imagina- 
tion. Ecstasy surcharged every part of his soul’s 
faculties, and rapturous joy sent his heart’s blood, 
by forced marches, joyfully parading through his 
frame. At last conversation ceased. Osmanli’s 
heart heaved convulsively, and his noble nature 
at last prompted him to avow his deceit. Throw- 
ing himself at her feet, he confessed his love, his 
worship, his adoration—but regretted his un- 
worthiness. 

“ Unworthy? No! dearest Osmanli!” was 
the reply, in syren tones, and the crafty woman 
leaned her downcast head upon one of her ex- 
quisitely tapering arms, the glossy fringe of her 
long drooping eye-lashes falling upon her cheeks, 
and contrasting deeply with the light blushes 
that rose to meet them. 

“O, forgive me!” said Osmanli, in heart- 
touching tones. “ Forgive me. But Iam but 
a base, degraded spy, who has agreed to betray 

ou.” 

“And to whom?’ asked Madame de Val- 
mont, drawing herself up with queenlike dignity. 

“To Fouche—to Madame Bonaparte. Pity—” 

“Pity you, you—but her, never. Traitress 
that she is, will she ever thwart my projects ?” 

“Yes, madame!” said a voice at their sides. 
It was the unmistakeable voice of Josephine! 
Both sprang to their feet, and saw, with aston- 
ishment, that the folding-doors were thrown 
open. And there, encircled by police officers, 
stood Madame Bonaparte, her eyes flashing fire ! 

“Yes, madame! 1 can thwart your diabolical 
plans, and, wigp God’s help, I will. This is no 
place for a scene, but I will tell you that, over- 
hearing a part of your conversation at the opera, 
whither I went to distract a young friend, I de- 
termined to sound the depths of your infamy. 
Feeling certain that you would sup, I had in- 
structions sent to all the neighboring restaurants, 
and let you have gone where you would, I 
should have been a listener. Henceforth, dare 
not show your guilty countenance where I am, 
and remember that the police will watch your 
every movement. As for you, Captain Osmanii, 
a glance at my companion, who, like myself has 
been a witness of your infatuated treachery, will 
perhaps recall you to yonr senses. And as Os- 
manli raised his eyes, Madame Bonaparte lifted 
the hood of her trembling friend. It was Judith 
Fezenzac, and O, what an reproachful look of 
sorrow beamed from her expressive eyes. 

Another moment, and the folding doors had 
been closed, leaving the guilty couple alone 


“Maledictions upon her head,” muttered Ma- 
dame de Valmont, her features worked into a 
furious expression of hatred. I will yet be re- 
venged. Come, Osmanli, call for the bill, and 
let us leave this den of spies.” 


Mechanically and without a word, Osmanli 
settled with the host, called a carriage, and 
handed in his companion. Then, closing the 
door of the vehicle, and unmindful of the calls 
of the now frightened woman, he walked away 
at a rapid pace. 

-On—on he strode! Now jostling those whom 
he met—now stepping aside into the gutter, in 
order to. pass those who occupied the narrow 
sidewalks, and were too tardy in their move- 
ments for his excited frame. Penetrating into 
the midst of the mighty labyrinths of stone and 
mortar, he did not pause until he reached the 
old bridge across the Seine, near thé’cathedral 
of Notre Dame. 

It was a tempestuous night, the rain falling in 
torrents, and the winds howling through the 
arches of the bridge with a voice of lamentation, 
to which the gurgling water responded as it 
rushed along. Stopping when over the centre 
arch, Osmanli leaned over the parapet, and gazed 
into the foaming waters beneath. Joy, tierce 
and thrilling, now animated his heart, for peace 
lay in the eddying whirlpool into which he gazed, 
as it whirled around its dimpled centre, like the 
hawk circling around its distant prey, contract- 
ing its verge until it bore down to death in the 
depths below. All around was like his own 
heart, dark, tumultuous, and tempest-tossed. 
No ray of light cheered the darkness of his soul 
—no bright and lovely moon struggled with the 
clouds of his destiny—nothing presented itself 
that was cheering or consoling. Madly he in- 
voked the winds, and asked to be swept into the 
dark bosom of the waters. Then, as if in mock- 
ery of his own despair, he burst into a hysterical 
laugh, which seemed answered from below. His 
reason tottered—strange and horrible faces mock- 
ed him—unknown voices muttered, and hissed, 
and groaned in his ear—and at last, a maniac 
rage taking possession of his soul, he sprang into 
the water. There was a plash, a cry, and then 
the waves whirled around with glassy surface, 
while the winds howled a requiem for the suicide. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE RESCUE—THE CATACOMBS. 


MapaMeE DE VaLmont, when Osmanli, left 
her, ordered her coachman to drive to Notre 
Dame. Enraged by her exposure, her unbridled 
passions raged and boiled ‘within her undisci- 
plined heart. Now, she heaped the bitterest de- 
nunciations upon Josephine Bonaparte—now, 
she avowed for Osmanli a passionate love which 
triumphed over delicacy—now, she cursed Mar- 
gry as the destroyer of her happiness—and, in 
the intervals, a thousand wild plans for the fu- 
ture floated through her infuriated brain. Truly 
has the poet said: “Hell has no fury like a 
woman scorned.” 

At last the carriage stopped, and before the 
coachman could lower the steps, the maddened 
woman had leaped to the pavement. Passing 
through scenes described in a preceding chapter, 
she reached the catacombs, but found an un- 
looked-for sight. On a mattress placed upon 
the council-table, lay the body of a man, wet and 
dripping, over whom Count Vergennes was 
bending in careful attention. It was—could it 
be? yes! it was Osmanli. There lay the object 
of her wily machinations, in that death-like, 
heavy helplessness which characterizes those 
taken from a watery grave. 

“Thank God!” said the count, “ he breathes 
at last,’”’ and soon the livid blue lips assumed a 
roseate hue, while a faint color stole over the 
pallid features. He opened his eyes, but they 
encountered Madame de Valmont, and he closed 
them with a groan of anguish. 

“How,” asked Madame de Valmont, “ did 
this happen ?” 

3 But afew moments since,” replied the count, 
“T was coming hither in a boat, which I use to 
escape detection, and enter by what is apparently 
adrain, opening into the river near the cathe- 
dral. Just as I approached the city bridge, I 
heard a heavy splash in the water, and my boat- 
men lay on their muffled oars. We drified 
along, and, to my great joy, I saw a dark object 
rise to the surface of the water, so near that I 
clutched it. One of my boatmen sprang to aid 
me, and we soon had this poor fellow in our 
boat. Of course, I dared not land, and so I had 
him brought here, where I have been endeavor- 
ing to resuscitate him: Who can it be?” 

“ One of Fouche’s spies,” was the reply. 

“ Nay, nay,” answered the count. “I bave 
already found tokens on his person that he be- 
longs to an alliance which nambers’no spies 
among its members. But do you know him ?” 
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“Know him? Why this is Captain Osmanli, 
the renegade, who confessed to me, not an hour 
since, that he was employed to watch my con- 
duct.” 

At this moment Osmanli opened his eyes, and 
looked around with a disturbed, dreamy glance. 

All at once his eye brightened. ‘The count, who 
stood behind Madame de Valmont, made a sign 
which restored life and animation to the death- 
stricken heart. The mystic signal was returned, 
and Osmanli, raising his head, again looked 
around. 

“Where am I?” he inquired. “ A tomb— 
human bénes—weapons—and, and, O enchant- 
ress, have you followed me into another world, 
to again ruin my happiness ?’” 

“ Be tranquil, my brother,” said the count, in 
a gentle tone. Then he rang a bell, and a ser- 
vant appearing, he ordered him to show the 
boatmen the way to his bed-room, for a portion 
of the cata¢ombs had been fitted up with every 
comfort. Hither Osmanli was to be carried, 
then divested of his wet clothes and put to bed. 

“ Are you mad ?” asked Madamede Valmont, 
her beautiful featurés convulsed with rage. 

“Mad! Do you call it madness, madame, to 
rescue a human being from destruction—espe- 
cially when that individual is bound to you by a 
mystic tie?” 

“‘ Well, sir count, if you harbor spies, and en- 
courage our enemies, it will be a long time ere 
the Bourbons return to France.” 

“ But what can I de, under the circumstances ?” 

“ What can you do?” shrieked the infuriated 
woman, almost delirious with rage. “‘ Why, let 
me have the craven, and I will send his head to 
Josephine Bonaparte as a keepsake, while the 
fishes shall feast on his treacherous heart. 
Wretch that he—” 

“ Silence, madame,” interrupted the count. 
“Such language cannot be tolerated here, nei- 
ther can your private wrongs interfere with the 
cause—a cause which recognizes Christianity.” 

“ Perdition take-your cause, and your besotted 
Bourbons. I only used you as a tool to gratify 
my revenge against Josephine Bonaparte, but 
now I leave you to your new associate. Ha! 
ha! The elegant Count de Vergennes and a 
renegade spy! Adieu. I leave you to play the 
host.” And the desperate woman left the vault. 

“ She will not dare betray me,” murmured the 
count, and he then repaired to the couch where 
he had ordered Osmanli to be laid. He had re- 
covered from the effects of his immersion, but 
the count restrained his thanks. 

“You now need repose,” he said, “and we 
will converse hereafter. That I am your friend, 
you know; nor is it necessary to tell you that 
you are in a portion of the catacombs of Paris. 
‘To-morrow I will tell you more. Adieu, and 
pleasant dreams to you.” 


Would that Osmanli could have slept, but it 
was out of the question. Hour after hour he 
tambled about upon his couch, with the sound of 
the rushing waters ringing in his ears, and no 
air to breath. Choking, he seemed to descend, 
then to rise again, gasping for breath. And 
Madame de Valmont, with a smile on her lips, 
would then again precipitate him into the watery 
abyss. At last he closed his aching eyes, and 
sank, exhaasted, into troubled repose. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


NAPOLEON IN FRANCE. 


News from France reached Egypt, informing 
Bonaparte that the moment was at hand when, 
by casting granite-like edicts upon the moving 
sands of revolutionary misrule, he could lay the 
foundations for an imperial throne. Making 
hasty and secret preparations, lest his design 
should be suspected by the English fleet then 
hovering off the coast, the victorious general re- 
embarked for France. Fortune favored her war- 
like son, and after a speedy passage, through 
tempests and hostile fleets, he arrived at Frejus, 
a small town on the coast, not very far from 
Marseilles. Quarantine regulations were set at 
defiance, and the decks of his ships were soon 
crowded with civil and military fanctiorfaries, 
who shouted “ Hurra for Bonaparte and victory ! 
we prefer the plague to Austrian invaders.” 
Even the wounded soldiers left their hospital, to 
welcome him as he landed, and the entire popu- 
lation greeted him as the only man who could 
restore stability and concord to a distracted na- 
tion. The church bells rang forth joyous peals, 
the cannon roared, bands of martial music were 
harmonious in their glad strains of welcome. 
But Bonaparte was indifferent to all these mani- 


festations of devotion. Poison had adroitly been 
mingled in his cup of happiness, and the sorrow 
he félt more than counterbalanced his ambitious 
ide. 

iene de Valmont, influenced by the curi- 
osity of her sex, was so eager to hear with what 
success Colonel Lowe was pursuing his diaboli- 
cal plans, that when she feared to remain longer 
in Paris, she repaired: to Marseilles. A few 
mornings after her arrival, a courier came from 
Frejus, and reported Bonaparte’s arrival from 
Egypt. Starting at once, she arrived just as the 
conqueror landed, and managed to have a note 
handed to him, in which she accused Josephine 
of having transferred her affections to his brother 
Joseph. The note concluded thus : 


“ As proof of what I have asserted, yon will 
find, on arriving at Paris, that the guilty couple 
have fled; upon what pretence I cannot say. 
But I know that your guilty wife will not dare 
to face you, and that sfie boasts that it is only 
the first burst of your stormy passions which she 


dreads. 
A Devorep Frienp.” 


Need it be wondered at that the jealous hus- 
band was in haste to arrive at his home, although 
he endeavored to persuade himself that it was a 
miserable invention. The official ovation with 
which he was received on landing seemed to oc- 
cupy an age, and it was With difficulty that the 
authorities of Lyons detained him one day. 
“Faster! faster!’ was his oft-repeated exclama- 
tion, and the smoking wheels of his carriage 
whirled over hill and dale with greater speed 
than those of many a modern locomotive. In 
vain did the rural population line the road, with 
shouts of gladness, and offerings of gratitude. 
A rapid glance was all they could obtain—a 
passing bow was all the return for their display. 
Yet they murmured not, but hailed him as the 
rising sun, which was to dispel the long night of 
national gloom. 

Onward! onward! The olive groves of Pro- 
vence—the vine-clad fields of Burgundy—the 
forests of Fontainbleau—all were passed as one 
sees a quick moving panorama. And at last, 
seated in its natural amphitheatre, Paris appears 
in sight. It was a bright morning, and the sun, 
which flashed from the graceful domes of the 
Pantheon and the Invalides Chapel, cast dark 
shadows behind the massive towers of Notre 
Dame and of Saint Jacques. There, in the cen- 
tre of the civilized world, had the conqueror 
hoped to plant his future seat of empire. There, 
on a locality rich and rare in historical associa- 
tions, had he hoped to found a dynasty that 
would overthrow the present, and overshadow 
the past. A dynasty that would gleam like the 
salient domes before him upon the pages of his- 
tory, and would cast the reigns of Charlemagne, 
and Clovis—the Bourbons and the Valois—far 
into the shade. But now, nosuch ambitious 
projects occupied his thoughts. All the sway 
he coveted was over one heart. Was his Jose- 
phine true to him, or had she fled to hide her 
blushes of shame ? 

He reached the gateway of his residence, and, 
ere the porter could recover his surprise at see- 
ing his master thus hurriedly return, Bonaparte 
was in the house. All was quiet. Hastening 
up stairs into his wife’s room, he found it empty, 
and, worse than that, bearing marks of having 
been recently left. Drawers had been emptied, 
the travelling trunks were gone, and the unhappy 
husband felt his worst fears confirmed. The 
bell summoned a domestic. 

“Where is Madame Bonaparte ?” ~ 

“ She left early this morning, general, in great 
haste.” 

“ Alone ” 

‘No, general, your brother Joseph accompa- 
nied her.” 

A groan forced itself from the heart of the 
wretched husband, and he motioned the aston- 
ished servant to withdraw. Substantial happi- 
ness was-‘now fully exchanged for sickly doubt, 
the soft light of trusting affection was obscured, 
and jealousy held possession of his every sense. 
Ordinarily, his powerful will controlled any dis- 
play of jealousy ; but now, his whole frame was 
convulsed ; the “green-eyed monster,” like a 
barbaric horde, overwhelming all that was ex- 
cellent in his character. Any other blow he 
could have borne up against—his philosophy 
would have borne him up under the weight of 
any other affliction. But his stricken heart 
writhed’in anguish, beneath the grinding thought 
that she in whom he had centered every joy, had 
turned from him to a preferred rival. And that 
rival, too, was a brotherone against whom he 


could not draw a sword. Beaded drops of agony 


studded his forehead, and ineffable anguish was 
depicted on every feature. 

There was a gentle tap at the door, but Bona- 
parte heard it not. Twice was it repeated, and 
then the door opened, but the sorrow-stricken 
man saw not who entered. And it was not until 
he felt a gentle pressure upon his arm that he 
looked up. Seeing a female form, he at first 
thought it was Josephine, and he clenched his 
teeth with rage. But he gave a look, and saw 
Judith Fezenzac, more beautiful than ever, al- 
though her cheeks wore that delicate pallid hue 
which is so closely imitated by Powers in his 
matchless statue of the Greek Slave. Clasping 
his hand in hers, she said, in a confiding, gentle 


tone : 
“They told me that you had arrived alone, 


and thinking you would feel disappointed at not 
receiving a welcome from your loving wife, I 
ventured to intrude.” 

** Bat Josephine ?” 

“ Has gone to meet you.” 

“To meet me? Why, my nightingale, that 
is impossible, for I have heralded my approach 
myself.” 

“No indeed, general. About daybreak this 
morning a lady rang at the gate, and said that 
an.officer had arrived, bringing news that you 
had arrived at Frejus. He also had a written 
request from you that Madame and your brother 
Joseph would leave at once for Orleans, to meet 
you. By an accident his carriage was over- 
turned, and he had not only lost the missive, 
but had received such an injury that he could 
only reach her house, and she had brought the 
letter—” 

“ And did Josephine credit this falsehood ?” 

“ Credit it, general?” continued Judith ; “ why 
she was overjoyed to think that you had thus 
given her an opportunity to meet you, and enjoy 
first greetings away from the public gaze.” 

The door opened, and a lady entered. 

“ Dearmother !” exclaimed Bonaparte ; “ how 
kind of you to come thus to greet me.” 

“ Welcome to France, my son,” said Madame 
Bonaparte, and as she took off her bonnet, Ju- 
dith could scarcely credit that she was the mother 
of thirteen children. Her majestic figure re- 
tained its early grace, her passionate dark eyes 
were undimmed, and age had left few traces 
upon her symmetrical countenance. “ Welcome 
to France, my son! I have hastened to meet 
you, because some one left at my house this 
morning an anonymous note, informing me that 
Josephine had behaved improperly, and had gone 
off to escape your anger, so I was advised to 
come and recommend you to discard her.” 

“ And you do, mother ?” 

“Not I, Napoleen, not I! Light hearted she 
may be—volatile she may be—fond of gayety she 
may be—but she is as true to you, my son, as 
the moon to the sun.” 

Some one knocked—General Bonaparte open- 
ed the door, and was delighted to see Fouche. 
After cordial greetings, the cunning police-agent 
asked, with a smile : 

“Is it castomary in Egypt, general, to have a 
lady precede you on a journey ?” 

“Sir!” said Bonaparte, in a frigid tone, for 
he thought it was an allusion to his wife. 

“O nothing, general. But the reports from 
the south show that a lady of fashion took post- 
horses at Frejus an hour after you landed, and, 
fast as you afterwards travelled, she reached the 
capital nearly a day in advance of you.” 

“ And who was this female Mercury ?” 

“Madame de Valmont. I don’t know, but I 
fear she is getting herself into difficulty, and 
will yet see the inside of a prison.” 

“Have you your letter, mother?” inquired 
Bonaparte. 

“ Here it is, my son,” replied Madame Bona- 
parte, and she soon handed him the epistle. 
The general took from his pocket that which he 
had ‘received at Frejus, and handed both to 
Fouche. 

“ What-do you think of these notes ?”’ 

“ Think, general? Why the first glance tells 
me that they were written by the same person, 
on paper from the same ream, and, see, each is 
sealed with a signet ring bearing the letter V. 
Now ” (and he took a third letter from his coat- 
pocket), “here is aletter written in the same hand, 
on the same kind of paper, and stamped with the 
same seal. But this is signed, plainly enough, 
‘de Valmont.’ ” 

“ Therefore, my old flame wrote all.” 

‘Exactly, general, and preceded you here.” 

Stepping across the room, Bonaparte pulled 
the bell-rope with such force that it broke. When 


the servant responded to the summons, he sent 
him for the porter. That functionary was not 
long in arriving, and was questioned thus : 

“Was it you who received a message early 
this morning ?” 

“It was, general,” and the domestic quailed 
before the iron glance of his interrogator. 

“And who was the lady ?”’ 

The porter turned crimson, then pale, and his 
lips moved without sound. 

“One question, general, if you please,” said 
Fouche. “Tell me, fellow, how much did she 
give you ?” 

“ A golden twenty-five franc piece, sir.” 

“O, ho!” exclaimed the wily police agent. 
“That was liberal in Madame de Valmont, was 
it not ?” 

The poor fellow sank on his knees. “ Forgive 
me, general,” he cried; “I knew not that I did - 
harm, The lady was evidently vexed that I 
recognized her, and she begged me to keep si- 
lent, for she did not wish it known that the officer 
who brought the message was at hér house. I 
had no idea—” 

“Never mind, my good fellow,” interrupted 
Bonaparte, “ your ideas are of little value. This 
once I forgive you, but never have any secrets 
again, even if you do receive gold.” 

“Plague take the gold,” murmured the man, 
as he bowed himself out, “I will see it changed 
into good wine without delay.” 

“ By the way,” inquired Bonaparte, “where 
is Captain Osmanli ?” 

Judith turned pale, but Fouche responded, 
and informed the general how the young man °* 
had been led from his duty. During his recital, 
Bonaparte rose from his chair, took snuff vehe- 
mently, and when the story was concluded 
with the abrupt disappearance from the ball, he 
exclaimed : 

“Poor fellow, poor fellow. Hark ye, Monsieur 
Fouche, your police spying is all very fine, but I 
never wish you to enlist my officers in it. They 
have other duties.” 

“You shall be obeyed, general,” answered 
the obsequious agent, whose sagacity foresaw 
Bonaparte’s coming power. ‘Nevertheless, I 
thought that this Captain Osmanli came here on 
rather an inquisitive mission.” 

“Brigand!” said Napoleon, with a smile, 
“nothing escapes you. Butis not that a carriage 
I hear entering the court-yard ?” 

A moment more, and Madame Bonaparte, 
who had just left the room, re-entered, leading 
Josephine. Never did the faultless symmetry of 
form, and the classic features of the bewitching 
Creole appear to greater advantage. The jour- 
ney had animated the languor of her complexion 
with a roseate hue, and one glance from her 
flashing eyes melted away her husband’s doubts, 
as the last fall of snow disappears before the 
warm sunbeams of spring. 

“Welcome home!” 

“Thanks, thanks, my dear wife. You have 
been duped, and I have been miserable ; but how 
can I doubt you, when I see all the truth of your 
innocent heart reflected from your loved counte- 
nance.” And opening his arms, the conqueror 
pressed Josephine to his heart, and wept. 

Every one else left the room, for the scene was 
too sacred for mortal eyes to witness. From 
that moment, his wife became his confidant. He 
recognized her as a guardian angel, and submit- 
ted to her guidance. 

BE CONTINUED.]} 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE EMIGRANT’S TOMB. 


BY WILLIAM T. HILSER. 
The hills had scarce concealed the sun, 
One lovely night in June ; 
The twinkling stars shone one by one, 
Attendant on the moon ; 
Until the broad and blue expanse 
Was filled with starry gems, 
Transcending far the radiant pomp 
Of regal diadems. 


When strolling through a sylvan scene, 
Beside a stricken pine 
I saw a rude-made mound of earth, 
°T was called:the ‘“‘ Wanderer’s shrine ;”’ 
No huge mausoleum upreared, 
The lyre sang not his fame ; 
He died unhonored and unsung, 
He died without a name. 


Five of the sweetest words in the English lan- 
age begin with H, which is only a breath : Heart, 
lope, Home, Happiness and Heaven. Heart is 


a hope-place, and home is a heart-place, and that 
man sadly mistaketh, who would exchange the 
happiness of home for anything less than heaven. 
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THE NEW FIRE DEPARTMENT OF BERLIN, IN PRUSSIA. 


THE NEW FIRE DEPARTMENT IN BERLIN. 

On this and the next page we give a fine series of views of the 
celebrated Fire Department of Berlin. The Department consists 
of a little more than 600 men, under the main organizer and head 
of the establishment, M. Scabell, who is director of buildings, etc. 


The military character of the natien and its imstitutions pervades - 


the Fire Department even, and that to a remarkable extent, as 
will be seen by this deseription. Under M. Scabell are, five fire- 
directors, fifty upper-firemen, 220 jiremen, consisting chiefly of 


FIRE DIRECTOR. 


ters, builders, bricklayers, blacksmiths, bellsmiths, slaters 

or tilers, and other tradesmen of a similar kind, whose qualifica- 
tions, arising from the nature of their business, render them pecu- 
liarly suitable for the service—and 360 engine men. To this corps 
it is provided, that there may be added 360 men belonging to the 
department of the street-cleaning, which is subject to the same 
officer, although separately officered, regulated and man- 

aged in detail. The firemen and the engine-men (so called) are 
two distinct bodies, but both subject to a particular drill and dis- 
cipline. The former are chosen from amongst mechanics having 


MASTER ADVISER. 


a certain fitness, from previous knowledge and habits, for the 
business, the latter are only required to possess health and 
strength. The corps is provided with an uniform, and arms or 
weapons, the lutter varying according to the different purposes for 
which they are designed. The helmets are very orrone? _ light 
and well calculated to protect from the injuries to whi wear- 
ers are exposed from falling bodies, as stones, timber, etc., which 
may be considered the worst enemies of the firemen. It will be 
seen, also, that the neck and shoulders are preserved from fire, 
burning coals, hot ashes, and other contingencies by a leather 
eape. The axes are about the usual size of a carpenter’s axe, 
bat to this is added a pick (in short a pick-axe Ms to the handling 
and carrying this weapon belongs a regular dri ercise, ag will 
shortly be observed. They have also bill-hooks, which are very 
useful and effective weapons. Attached to the leathern girdles 
on each side there is a strong iron hook, by means of which the 
firemen can expeditiously and securely fasten themselves to the 
ladders, and leave their arms at liberty. As for the rest—the en- 
gines, hose, buckets, ladders, etc.—not personal implements, they 
belong to the establishment, and form, as it were, an artillery 
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A VIEW OF A BERLIN FIRE ENGINE. 


corps, together with the so-called engine men. The different corps 
being under their own officers, and subject to peculiar training, 
and drill ization, and regulations, extending not only to 
dress and deportment, but personal cleanliness. v4 the time of 
actual operation, in the case of extinguishing fires, every opera- 
tion is regulated by word of command with the alacrity and pre- 
cision of regular soldiers. . To this end the head establishment of 
the city is fitted up for all the exercises connected with the vari- 
ous operations of the firemen, the command being communicated 


by notes of a fife. Although on reading a description of these 
exercises they might be deemed frivolons or upnecessary, yet far 
different is'the effect produced on withessing wonderful 

fection which is attained by this practised skill, ‘uniformity tha 
exactitude in every movement and operation. Hand and feet, 
body and mind, are taught to work together in the same manner 
as with the best drilled troops. All the various performances 
that may be required at a fire, are rehearsed and practised syste- 
matically at this gymnasium, until the actors are rendered perfect 
in their parts, and act with all the order and efficiency of well- 
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THE NEW FIRE DEPARTMENT OF BERLIN, IN PRUSSIA. 


accustomed veteran troops. It will be seen ee aes 
the previous page, that the ladders —— are ort, reach 
ing only to the height of one story. In this particular, with some 
improvement, they have adopted the plan and model of Paris, 
and rejected the use of long ladders, as formerly practised, which 
was found to be attended with many inconveniences, particularly 
in narrow streets and other confined localities. Am t other 
exercises, the handling, affixing, and mounting these ladders, to 
a four-story house is practised at the head-quarters of the Fire 


FIRE MASTER. 


Department, where there is a building used for the express pur- 
pose. These ladders, each of which can be managed by asingle man, 
are provided with a pair of strong iron hooks, by means of which 
: Eo fre easily hung on to the window sills. At a given signal 
‘four (or more) OF these ladders are dpplied to the jower range of 
windows. The panes of glass give away before them, and they 
hang securely. They are simultaneously mounted, the man be- 
strides the window sill, and from thence with his right arm affixes 
his ladder to the window in the story above. This operation is 
repeated still higher up, and in this manner the windows of three 


stories may be gained simultaneously in the course of less than 
five minutes, at moderate speed, and it is frequently done.on the 
exercise ground in less time. Each movement is made with the 
uniformity, exactitude and celerity of a trained band, and resem- 
bles the drill of a cavalry regiment. The city is divided into 
eighteen fire wards. Each ward has an engine, its complement 
of men; and all requisite belongings, in constant readiness. Eight 
or nine of these engines, etc., form one group or company belonging 
to one large district, of which there are five. All of these wards 
are connecied together by means of electro-magnetic telegraphic 
communication, al-o with the head police department and the 
establishment of the Fire Department. When a fire is discov- 
ered, it is made known simultaneously at all these stations, and 
it may be reached from the nearest station in two or three min- 
utes, and from the rest proportionately, according to relative dis- 
tance. The most remote fires may be arrived at from the central 
point within a quarter of an hour at very farthest. It is almost 
unnecessary to add, that when at the scene of action, every pro- 


ceeding, from the first reconnoitre, is conducted with all the forms, 
discipline and regularity of military movements ; it is also evident 
that great advantage is derived from the system, which harmo- 
nizes every movement, and brings in play well trained and prac- 
tised skill, order and obedience. 

In this country the idea of a military organization as connected 
with the Fire Department of any of our large cities, would be 
scouted at. Here such service must bear on its crest the words 
“voluntary aid,” or else it loses the main feature which charac- 


ENGINE MAN. 


terizes its spirit in America. And yet we can see some propriety 
in such a plan, and especially in European countries, where the 
military system forms so large an element of the principles of 
government and police regulations. System is imparted to the 
efforts of the body of firemen thus organized, in a more sure and 
reliable manner than can possibly attach itself to a volunteer 
corps of men; and yet, what would our New York, Philadelphia, 
or Boston firemen say to such a plan being adopted here? It 
would find few advocates, we imagine, in this country of republi- 
can ideas and feelings. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
BEAUTY’S OFFERING. 
ADDRESSED TO THE DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


Offering at the shrive of beauty, 
Elegant and sweet bouquet ; 
Go thou onward in thy duty, 
Dear art thou as flowers in May ! 
Ever welcome is thy greeting, 
Unto minds of love and light ; 
Sister-arts * in thee are meeting, 
Blending, beautiful and bright. 
Honor to thy varied sweetness, 
Honor to that master-mind ; + 
Who, with peerless taste and neatness, 
Countless beauties has combined ! 


Thou shalt live, for thou hast merit 
Time thy value shall increase ; 

Wider fame thou shalt inherit, 
Visitant of light and peace ! 

Lovely eyes shall linger on thee, 
Fairy hands thy pages turn ; 

Genius casts her charm upon thee, 
Where her kindled altars burn ; 

I would blend with thee a flower, 
Wild, yet sometimes simply sweet ; 

To beguile a weary hour, 
Twine it where the lovely meet! 


* Poetry and Painting. + F Gleason, Esq. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] - 


THE HALF-WAY OAK: 


THE COMBAT OF THIRTY. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


In the beautiful province of Morbihan, one of 
the fairest in that western part of France, known 
in old time as Brittany, and famous for the hardy 
valor and somewhat braggart spirit of its natives, 
who were for the most part engaged, during the 
long French and English wars, under the ban- 
ners of the British Plantagenets, against the 
standard of the House of Valois, there lies be- 
tween the towns of Ploermel and Josselin a wide 
expanse of heathery waste, extending for many 
leagues on every side, interspersed here and 
there, on its more elevated surfaces, with patch- 
es of old forest, occasionally intersected by deep 
ravines, where the streams and rivulets, tributa- 
ry to the Oust, the Claye, and the Vilaine, have 
channelled the sandy soil of the lands, and sink- 
ing, at its lowest levels, into vast green morass- 
es, full of all sorts of wild water-fowl which may 
tempt the ardent sportsman. 

Most solemn and most solitary are those vast 
level tracts, across which the west wind sweeps 
uninterrupted, from its long career over the wild 
Atlantic, with its deep melancholy voice, in the 
lulls of which it requires but a small effort of the 
imagination to detect the wail of the Ossianic 
ghosts, which may well be supposed to haunt 
those desert heaths, on which yet stand unvisited 
and half-forgotten the mossy cairns and mono- 
lithic circles of the old unhallowed Druids. 

Yet is there a strange quiet beauty in those 
long undulating levels, waving far and near with 
the purple blossoms of the rich rasset heather, 
relieved here by the golden bloom of the prickly 
furze and the gorgeous Spanish broom, haunted 
by myriads of wild bees; and there by the deep 
emerald verdure of the feathery fern, or the 
brighter and more velvet-green of the treacherous 
morasses, from which the lonely bittern booms 
and the curlew screams unmolested. 


Midway between the two quaint old provincial 
towns, above mentioned, on a conspicuous swell 
of ground, whereon the tufted heather has made 
way, over a space of a few hundred paces in cir- 
cumference, for a growth of dense short mossy 
turf, there still stands, huge, gray, stag-horned 
and lightning-shivered, yet not wholly dead, one 
of the giants of the ancient forest, which, proba- 
bly, before the days of Cesar, overshadowed all 
those bare and barren plains, an immemorial 
oak. 
Some fifty paces from the trunk of the grim 
veteran, there gushes from a little hollow in the 
hill side, where a richer growth of herbage, 
mixed with a few tall meadow rushes, and tufts 
of the sweet-scented water briony, gave token of 
the vivifying effects of the grateful moisture, a 
Clear sparkling source of very cold water, which 
ripples away merrily over a bed of many-colored 
pebbles, to join a neighboring stream, the chan- 
nel of which may be seen furrowing the plain 
toward the far bright line which marks the course 
of the Vilaine. 

The shadow of the old oak tree, grateful in the 


noonday heats of a French September, and the 
delicions coolness of the limpid water, found 
here alone amid the arid and treeless waste, had 
rendered that spot a favorite resting-place of 
mine, when wearied with the pursuit of the red- 
legged partridge and the blackcock, which 
abounded on the heathery swells and coppices of 
oakwood, or of the snipe and woodcock, which 
swarmed in the marshes, long before I knew or 
suspected that the lone mound and the oaken 
canopy, to which I owed so many a noontide 
slumber, or half-waking day-dream, had pillowed 
the last sleep, and waved above the gory and 
disfigured forms of knights and nobles, borne 
down in the fierce game of spears, at the clear 
trumpet call of chivalry and honor. 

Yet so it was, for five hundred years ago the 
half-way oak betwixt Josselin and Ploermel, 
old even then, and already a time-honored land- 
mark, had felt its scanty folisige thrill and shiver 
to the keen-charging blast of the French and 
English trumpets, and its gray gnarled trunk 
had groaned and trembled, when the earth shook 
beneath the furious horse-tramps of the chivalric 
combatants of Brittany and Britain. 

Those were the saddest days—the darkest 
days—that ever gloomed over the fair land of 
France, until four centuries later the hellish toc- 
sin of mad revolution called forth a nation of 
enfranchised slaves to celebrate the saturnalia of 
lust, and blasphemy, and blood. 

The leopard banners of the dread Plantage- 
nets floated free as the winds that shook their 
emblazoned folds over one-half of the provinces 
of France. The wild northern dialects of York- 
shire and Northumberland were as familiar as 
the merry langue d’oil, or the soft langue d’oc, 
to the sunny shores of the Garonne, or the vol- 
canic mountains of Auvergne. The island arch- 
ery held watch and ward in half the garrisons 
and castles, from the pas de Calais and the sand- 
hills of the British Channel, to the rude crags of 
Finisterre, and the purple vineyards of the broad 
Garonne. 

All France was alive with the clangor of 
trumpets and the din of arms; for when the 
royal armies were in the field no longer, and 
weariness, or want of the sinews of war, had 
forced the chiefs to brief inaction, the lords and 
seneschals of the French provinces and the com- 
manders of the English garrisons would prose- 
cute their private feuds, would set their arrays 
in fierce opposition, and fight as gallantly, as 
fiercely and as fatally for the possession of a 
frontier town or fortress, or failing these incite- 
ments for the mere winning of los and renown in 
arms, as would their monarchs for the sovereign- 
ty of a fair empire. 

Never, since first the possession of Normandy 
and La Bretagne had been disputed to the pos- 
terity of Rollo, had the war-spirit waxed so high 
between the sons of France and the island in- 
vaders, in the year 1351 of the Christian era. 
This was in truth the very age of chivalry, and 
the English Edwards the highest, the truest, and 
the most consistent of its champions and patrons. 
These were the feats of knight errantry, the high 
and perilous emprizes for the light of ladies’ eyes, 
the punctilious and fantastic courtesies, the won- 
drous deeds of daring and devotion done and 
suffered, which are ascribed by the poets and ro- 
mancers of the middle ages to the fabulous court 
of King Arthur and his table round, or to the 
early feudal days of Charlemagne. The order 
of the garter, the pearl chaplet of Eustache de 
Rebeaumonte, the captive majesty of France 
served on the bended knee by his bare-headed 
conqueror, Htimself the valiant son of a right va- 
liant king, the passages of arms fought, out, a 
Toutrance, in all courtesy and grace by friendly 
and admiring foemen, ‘the wild honor shown in 
the judicial combats, the faith that yet existed, 
living and real, in the honor, truth and gallantry 
of man, the reverence for, and adoration of, the 
virtue and the purity of woman, which pervaded 
every sentiment and institution of that age, as 
never any other, either before or since, attest 
those bloody years of France, the. very age and 
body of the days of chivalry. 

Nor any stranger or more famous exploit was 
performed in all those stirring times, than that 
which rendered famous, even to this very day, 
the old half-way oak tree of Ploermel, that-even 
in this nineteenth century the Breton peasant of 
the landes, striding across the blasted heath, like 
some gigantic fowl of fairy legends, upon his 
towering stilts, pauses beneath the thin shadow 
of the sere oak to breathe a prayer for the brave 
Bretons who died there for their country’s glory, 
or to cool his lips at those limpid waters, from 
which bravest Beaumanoir refrained his fiery 


thirst, so long as one foe stood unconquered in 
the lists. 

About this time, Sir Thomas Daggeworthe, a 
good knight, and of great renown, who was King 
Edward’s constable in Brittany, was slain in an 
action with the French ; and thereat the English 
knights and esquires, nor these only—for Sir 
Thomas was right well loved by the host,—but 
all the archers and varlets of the army, were ex- 
ceeding wroth, and greatly set on vengeance, so 
that they filled and wasted all the country far 
and near, and the hamlets and open villages they 
fired, whenever they came into them, seeing that 
they might not lay hands on those who slew him 
to have present vengeance ; and of what castles 
they took they admitted not the garrisons to any 
composition, nor held their lords or castellans to 
any ransom, but put them to the sword without 
mercy; only the ladies they harmed not. But 
the villains and the jacques of the country, on 
whom the war had laid its hand lightly hereto- 
fore, seeing their dwellings wasted and destroyed 
with fire, and all their substance harried, were 
enforced either to fly with their families to the 
strong cities for succor, or else they scattered them- 
selves abroad in the heaths and forests, and be- 
come pillers themselves, and murderers of men 
and violators of women, and associated them- 
selves in armed bands, waging war on all sun- 
dry, whom they might find delivered to their 
hands, and they did detriment to the country 
more than the English or the free companions. 
And thereat, in their turn, the French com- 
manders waxed wroth, for they said it was for- 
tune of war that Daggeworthe had fallen, and 
that in rude feats of arms men must need look 
of such things, for it is like that some must die ; 
but that this was no just war which the English 
and the companions waged, to burn open towns 
and hamlets, and plunder miserable peasants, 
and put knights and nobles to sword, whom they 
might hold to ransom, and so have good gain 
and win Jos before God and the ladies. 

Now Beaumanoir was, in those days, mare- 
schal of France, and he commanded in Bretagne 
for King John, and Sir Miles Bemborough was 
governor of Ploermel for King Edward, and 
held it with a force of Englishmen, and some 
Germans and Bretons, all good and doughty 
men-at-arms. 

And Beaumanoir, desiring that this sort of 
cruel war should have an end, sent to Ploermel 
for a passport to hold conference with Bem- 
borough ; but when they came together, nothing 
proceeded, save that they came to high words, 
and haughty, and defiances on both sides ; for 
Bemborough had been a comrade in arms to 
Daggeworthe, and he denied calling the virgin 
and the saints to witness, that it was no fortune 
of war or fair fighting when Sir Thomas fell, 
but that he was done dishonestly to death after 
he had yielded himself to ransom. Then one of 
them proposed a combat a l’outrance of thirty on 
a side, for decision of all difference, and, at once, 
the place was appointed for it at the half-way 
oak, between Josselin and Ploermel, and the 
day was fixed for the 27th of March, the fourth 
Sunday in Lent, when they should meet, armed 


each as he should choose to fight it out for honor |, 


and the ladies. 

The day came round, and no fairer shone that 
year out of heaven than that fair and fragrant 
Sunday, in the sweet early spring-time, when 
the birds were singing joyously from every spray 
in the thickets, when the meadow blooms were 
gay among the green springing grass, and when 
the newly budding leaves were lending a hue of 
verdure even to the gray and gnarled branches 
of the half-way oak. 

With the first ‘break of dawn came a few 
pages and varlets, al! unarmed, with chirurgeons 
and medicaments for the wounded, and such re- 
freshment as might. be needed by the worn and 
weary, and priests to shrive the dying, and smooth 
their road into the dark and. pathless realms of 
the unknown. 

Two large pavilions were pitched at a mile’s 
distance, the oak midway between them; nearer 
than this no person, save the heralds on either 
side, with their poursuivants and trumpeters, 
should be permitted to approach the field, lest 
succor of any sort, which was strictly prohibited 


by the terms of the cartel, should be rendered on | 


either side by the pages or servitors of the 
knights, who should chance to be worsted in the 
melee 


At nine of the clock both companies made 
their appearance on the plain, all armed with the 
exception of their casques, arrayed under their 
proper banners, with their heralds and trumpet- 
ers before them. 


That was a goodly and a glorious sight te be- 
hold, for they were all noble horsemen, and the 
horses they bestrode were all right handsome 
and strong, and full of fiery spirit; and their 
riders were sheathed in suits of plate and mail 
that blazed in the red sunlight, and uhey wore 
overcoats of silk and sarcenet, and some of cloth 
of silver and gold tissue, emblazoned with the 
bearings of their houses. And they all bare 
themselves bravely, sitting upright in their stir- 
rups, with their lances erect, flashing back the 


-sunbeams from their broad heads of Bourdeau 


steel. They had all confessed them yestereve, 
and as their souls were free from sin, so were 
their breasts light and confident, and their coun- 
tenances joyous and full of animation, as cham- 
pions’ countenances should be, who do battle 
willingly for God and their countries’ and their 
ladies’ honor. - 

With Beaumanoir there rode nine knights and 
one-and-twenty squires, whom he had elected for 
their prowess. The knights were the Lord of 
Tinteniae, Guy de Rochefort, Yves Charruel, 
Robin Raquenel, Huon de St. Yoon, Caro de 
Bodegat, Olivier Arrel, Geoffry du Bois, and 
Jehan Rousselet. 

On the English side there were few knights 
and not many esquires, for the number of the 
garrison limited them, so that they were forced 
to admit private men-at-arms, and some free 
companions, and so many as ten Germans, for 
of Englishmen or true Bretons they could collect 
but twenty. But among them were some sol- 
diers of great note; Sir Robert Knolles and Sir 
Hugh Calverley, two of King Edward’s greatest 
captains, and the celebrated Breton partizan, 
Croquart, and Herve de Lexualen, and Richard 
and Hagh le Gaillart, and Richard de la Lande, 
and two private soldiers—Hulbitee, a Breton of 
gigantic size and vast strength, and Bilfort, a 
north countryman, who fought with an iron mace 
or mallet of twenty-five pounds weight. 

Still it was clear that the English were over- 
matched, and Bemborough was aware of it ; for 
before they joined battle he observed to Beau- 
manoir that he had engaged in this contest im- 
prudently, for that he had not the permission of 
his king so to risk the lives of his fellows. But 
the mareschal replied: “See thou tothat. It is 
now too Jate for aught, but battle. Nor will we 
knights of Brittany withdraw till it be proven 
by the lance whether we nobles of Bretagne or 
you knights of England have the fairer and 
and more faithful mistresses.” 

Then, on both sides, the champions briefly 
harangued their men, and Bemborough promised 
victory to his troops, since he declared that there 
was an ancient prophecy of Merlin, who was 
equally esteemed a seer by the English and the 
Bretons, to that effect. Then shrill and piercing 
rose the clangor of the trumpets from either end 
the lists, and above the din of the screaming 
brass, the loud voice of the poursuivants. Fuites 
vos devoirs, preuse chevaliers, laissez aller ! 

The spurs were dashed into the chargers’ 
flanks, the lances were laid in rest, and with a 
shock and a clang that was heard at a league’s 
distance, the champions met in full career. 

Many a gallant horse went down, many a 
saddle was emptied, and many a proud crest sank, 
five to rise no more, and these all Bretons. But 
scarce had the dust cleared away from the shock, 
ere the clang of arms recommenced ; and fiercer 
and more deadly at close quarters, with short 
weapons, now between mounted and dismounted, 
wounded and unwounded, but all undaunted 
champions, rallied and ruled the fray. Two 
hours raged it thus. The dash of the two-handed 
broad-swords on bargonets and bucklers still 
rang unwearied as the din of hammers on the 
armorers” stithies. And the wild war-cries, 
“ France and $t. Denys,” “‘ St. George for Mer- 
ry England,” pealed to the skies, mixed with the 
gathering cries of the noble horses and the en- 
senzies of the itidividual champions. 

There was a pause, for though human valor 
might hold out, human strength could endure no 
longer. The trumpets sounded a recall, and re- 
luctantly, though but for a while, the warriors 
parted. 

Of the Bretons twelve had been slain outright, 
and three men had been carried from the field 
desperately wounded. Of the English fourteen 
lay dead in their harness on the plain; not one 
had left the field, though two or three could 
scarcely drag their limbs along under the weight 
of their harness. After brief pause and short re 
freshment, the trumpets again flourished for the 
attatk, and maddened by the din, again the 
champions met. 

On either side there were now left but six 
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knights mounted, and these again charged head- 
long. Bemborough, wounded thrice already, 
met Beaumanoir in full career, and splintered 
his lance fairly on his crest ; but his own charger 
* went down, and ere he could recover his feet, 
his helmet and the stout head within it were shat- 
tered by an axe in the hands of the Lord of Tin- 
teniae. Calverley, Knolles and Croqnart, all 
three unhorsed their antagonists, but their own 
chargers were killed at the same instant by the 
footmen of the Bretons. At the end of that 
charge, there was left but one champion who yet 
kept his destrier, Walter de Montmorenci, an 
esquire of the Bretons, and he was so sorely hurt 
that he was forced to draw out of the melee for 
a while, until he might staunch his wounds and 
bind them with his scarf. 

But Croquart, when he saw Bemborough go 
down, rallied the English in @ solid circle, shout- 
ing to them cheerily: Comfianions, think not 
now of Merlin or his prophecies, but depend on 
your courage and your arms. Hold well to- 
gether, be firm, and fight as I do!” 

Then thrice up went the sturdy English cheer, 
and betaking themselves to their battle-axes, 
they dealt such shrewd and heavy blows that no 
casques or corselets might withstand them, and 
though they were the fewer in numbers, the Bre- 
tons might make no impression on their phalanx. 

Beaumanoir, faint with thirst, and weak with 
loss of blood, reeled toward the little source, in- 
tending to refresh his failing strength, and return 
to the fray recruited, when Geoffry du Bois 
caught him by the arm, and shouted: “ Bois ton 
sang, Beaumanoir; tu n’aurais plus de soif!” 
(Drink thy blood, Beaumanoir; so shalt thou 
thirst no more.) And half blind with agony and 
anger, he reeled back into the melee, dealing 
blows at hazard. 

At this instant, just as the Bretons were des- 
pairing, and the English all but triumphant, a 
fierce shout was heard, and the tramp of a charg- 
ing stallion. 

“A Montmorenci to the rescue!” and the 
coal-black war-horse, whitened with foam flakes 
as with a snow-storm, and reeking with gore 
from spur-galls and swoid-cats, plunged into the 
little English band, yerking out his heels, biting 
fariously, and overthrowing men on all sides. 
Calverley,*who fronted his charge, was over- 
thrown by a blow of his iron chamfront; a side 
croupade struck Knolles to the ground; Cro- 
quart was brought to his knee by a sweep of the 
rider’s broad-sword. All three were mastered 
and made prisoners ere they could recover their 
footing. Their comrades were slain to a man. 
That chance charge of Montmorenci settled the 
debate. The Breton lords were masters of the 
day—the Breton ladies fairest. For this died 
twenty-seven Englishmen and nineteen Bretons. 
The vanquished lost no honor. Tinteniae, by the 
Bretons’ conquest of the British, had the prize of 
valor. Such was the combat of the thirty by 
the old oak of Ploermel. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
A MAIDEN’S TEARS, 


» 


BY T. BUCHANAN READ? 
O, when a maiden’s soul is stirred 

To pity’s deepest, last excess, 

And, like some lonely, brooding bird, 

Folds its bright wings in mournfulness ; 
And pours its sympathy in sighs, 

That sweeten on the rosy lips ; 

And sends the tears into the eyer, 

To flood them with a half eclipse,— 
How brighter its veiled beauty shows 
Than all the light which joy bestows! 
Thus fairer the fair flower appears, 

Beneath a dewy fullness bowed ; 

. The moon a double lustre wears, 

Within the halo of a cloud. 

The music of a maiden’s mirth, 
May be the sweetest sorind to earth ; 
But tears, in love and pity given, 
Are welcomer, by far, to Heaven. 


+ > 


SHADOWS. 

There is a mysterious, a spiritual beauty in 
shadows, which we find in nothing else; and in 
the poetic mind they always awake and stir a 
yearning after the Unseen—a consciousness of 
the Infinite,—thus filling a great want of the 
soul, as no earthly ministration can. I know 
not. how it is, but there is nothing touches me 
with such an exquisite sensibility to all that is 
lovely, and truthful, and divine, as the shadows 
of trees seen by moonlight. It seems to me that 
they are the connectitig link between matter and 
mind—between sense and soul; and though un- 
substantial and fleeting of themselvés, yet they 
lie on the very borders of eternity, reflecting on 
this sensual being, delicate images of the only 

t and ‘real realities—the Spiritual and the 


nite.—Spirit Messenger. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
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BY PHEBE CAKY. 


Whate'er before my sight appears, 
One vision in my heart is borne ; 
Two sweet, sad faces, wet with tears, 
Seen through the dim, gray light of morn. 


And half o’ershadowing them arise, 
Thoughts, which are never lulled to sleep, 
Of one, whose calm, rebuking eyes 
Are sadder that they do not weep. 


O friend, whose lot it might not be 
To tread, with me, life’s path of ills; 
O friend, who yet shalt walk with me 
The white path of the eternal hills! 


Gone are the moments when we planned 
Those sweet, but unsubstantial bowers, 

In som¢ unknown and pleasant land, — 
Where all our future wound through flowers. 


Into the past eternity 

Have faded all those hopes and scemes ; 
That summer island, in the sea, 

Slept only in our sea of dreams. 


I know not if our hope was sin, 
When that fair structure was upbuilt ; 
But this I know, that mine has been 
The bitterest recompense of guilt. 


And the wild tempest of despair 
Still sweeps my spirit like a blast ; 


Years, penance, agonizing prayer, 
Could you not save me from the past! 


[Written for Gleason's Picterial. } 
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BY DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH. 


PUBLIC FOUNTAINS. 

Conrrastep with the fountains of Cairo, 
those of Constantinople are objects of attraction. 
They are protected by singularly contrived build- 
ings, having a resemblance to one of the stories 
of a Chinese pagoda. Immensely wide eves jut 
out from the main body, offering protection from 
the sun’s rays or rain. That near the extreme 
gate of the seraglio, is studded over with sacred 
inscriptions from the Koran, and, by way of 
eminence, it is called the Well of Paradise. In 
point of elegance of design, and beautiful archi- 
tectural proportions, the fountain near the richly- 
finished mausoleum of Mahmoud II excels all 
others. A crowd of thirsty, black-bearded Mus- 
sulmen were invariably drinking its pure water 
whenever we happened to pass it. 

Water is brought to the capital from a dis- 
tance. With a people proverbially temperate, 
both from choice and principle, an adequate sup- 
ply was of the first consideration. 

Water-bearers constitute a distinct class, who 
are divided into horse watermen and those who 
peddle the necessary of life from door to door. 
Those on foot, much after the custom in Egyp- 
tian cities, have strong leather bags, or skins 
taken whole from the animal, which they fill at 
the public fountains and retail to families. It is 
a tolerable source of income. On the other 
hand, the horse watermen merely lead about 
their laden beasts, the bags being large, and thus 
enabling them to return less frequently to re- 
plenish. All through the Orient, these skin 
bags, both for water and other purposes, when 
fluids are to be conveyed, are universal, as they 
doubtless have been from a remote antiquity. 

A third order of water-bearers, precisely, in 
all respects, like the charity water-carriers of 
Arabic cities, move about, supplying gratuitous- 
ly whoever demands a swallow. They are paid 
from funds provided by conscientious, pious per- 
sons, whose benevolence must be always appreci- 
ated even by Christians when thirsty. These 
laborious fillows, always staggering under a 
heavy weight of the precious beverage; form a 
corporation by themselves. The patron of the 
guild is a Mahommedan saint, one Suleiman 
Kufaly, who once had the supreme happiness to 
present the Prophet water enough to satisfy his 
thirst. Being considered an honest, discreet 
sort of men, their entrance into houses is per- 
mitted at all hours. A multitude of families 
have no servants to send to the wells, and cns- 
tom forbids the women to go, hence the sakas 
are allowed this freedom. Report accuses them 
of being artful dogs, however, who, under pre- 
tence of gravely supplying the families of their 
customers, are sadly guilty of intrigues, both 
with the inmates of the harems and the menial 
female attendants. 


A leather bag holding ten gallons, is sold for 
ten paras, equal to two cents only, of our curren- 
cy, however far it may have been transported. 

An officer. called Sou Nazier, has ander him 
the Sou Ioldgi, and other hard-named servants 
and assistants, who have charge of all the foun- 
tains, keep them in repair, and see that no injury 
accrues to them. 

While on the Giant’s Mountain, we had a dis- 
tant view of the whitewashed arches of the great 
aqueduct of Valens, one of the Greek emperors, 
who ascended the throne in the year 376. It 
conducts water from hills near the Black Sea, 
and thus all the principal cisterns are kept full. 


BURIAL PLACES. 


After having examined the immense burial 
fields of this great city, in which grave-stones are 
numerous heyond any examples in Christian 
lands, the question involantarily obtruded itself 
thas: Where was so much stone manufactured ! 

All the burying yards are vastly extensive, 
filled with the tall, dark green cypress, and the 
grave-stones huddled together, leaning at all con- 
ceivable angles. 

A flat stone is either laid over the grave, with 
a mortice at one end, into which the foot of the 
upright head-stone is inserted, or a pretty solid 
stone block is partly. imbedded at the head of the 
grave, and the tenon of the head slab let into 
that. 

If the grave of a male, the head-stone is sur- 
mounted by a heavy excrescence, made to imi- 
tate a turban. The patterns are various, and so 
is the workmanship. Millions of them have 
fallen, been broken, and others tumble over the 
first, and thus the burial place is lost sight of in 
a few years, beyond the recovery of friends. 

All the yards are dark, damp and dreary, by 
reason of the compactness of the trees. 

On the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, the 
cemetery of Scutari far exceeds all others in 
magnitude that I have seen in any country—being 
over three miles long, by a mile in width, appa- 
rently, and perhaps really so, in several places. 
As but one body is allowed to be put in a grave, 
it will explain the amazing dimensions of the 
still increasing city of the dead. 

‘We rode by it on horseback, but did not pene- 
trate its interior, dark and gloomy, like a primi- 
tive forest. Paths stood out in various direc- 
tions, and there are a few avenues, obstructed by 
heaps of broken grave-stones and other accumu- 
lations. 

Some travellers have been particular to dwell 
with enthusiasm on the beautiful appearance of 
the cypress, and especially in Turkish cemeteries, 
as being both majestic and solemnly appropriate 
to that especial service. To me it appears stiff, 
gloomy and unyielding. Forbidding, as any 
graveyard must be, tasteless as those are at 
Constantinople, they are made infinitely more so 
by those sad-looking trees. 

In consequence of the universality of the cus- 
tom to have stones at the head and foot of every 
grave, the manufacture of them is a productive 
trade. All the shops and sheds of those who 
work in stone, are filled, wherever there is room, 
with those ready for market, of various kinds 
and cost. 

In connection with this profitable business, 
books of epitaphs are kept by the dealers, out of 
which mourning friends select something appro- 
priate to the circumstances, character, moral 
worth and other qualities of their deceased 
friends. 

A faneral is a hurried ceremony, which is pre- 
sumed to be the means of burying many alive. 
It is a historical fact that Othman III was ac- 


, tually put inte the sarcophagus while in an un- 
-,conscious condition that led to the opinion he 


was dead. Mustapha ITI was immediately raised 
to the throne. Before the ceremony was con- 
cluded, it seems that his late august predecessor 
began to manifest unmistakable signs of return- 
ing life. The grand vizier, however, soon put all 
uneasiness on that score to rest, by heaping on a 
pile of gravel. 4 

This Mustapha, who thus got into power in 
1757, made rapid advances in civilization. Such 
was his respect for medical learning that he 
caused the works of Boerhaave to be translated 
into the language of the country; and further, 
had his son inoculated for the small pox. 

Coffins are not common. After various wash- 
ings of the body by persons set apart for it in the 
community, and the funeral clothing put on, a 
large sheet is wound round it, being long enough 
to be tied into a knot at either extremity. Next, 
it is carried away on a bier. Hired mourners 


perform their part finely in counterfeiting grief. , 


The mausolea of the sultans are curiosities 
which, on no account, should be overlooked by 
the traveller. Kadines, those distinguished fe- 
males of whom mention has been already made, 
as being set apart to be mothers of the royal 
children, cannot be placed after death in the 
same apartment with the illustrious father of 
their children, because they were slaves. Mo- 
thers of sultans, their daughters and sons, are 
allowed the honor of a royal sepulchre, with 
their relations. 

The maasoleam of Solyman, and that of 
Mahmond II, are truly beautifal, bearing no 
kind of resemblance to the sombre abodes of 
death to which we are accustomed, where civili- 
zation is credited with improving the pyblic 
taste. Besides large, airy, above-ground apart- 
ments, well lighted, and ornamented with book 
stands for pious readers of the Koran, there are 
glass lamps, beautiful metallic candlesticks, lamps, 
ostrich eggs, elegant marble floors, drapery, 
heavy silk coverings, tassels, cashmere shawls, 
and rich parcels of carpeting. 

A sandooka is a kind of wooden coffin, laid 
on the floor, on a marble slab that covers the 
body. A sultan’s box is disproportionately large, 
but it is, therefore, the more imperial. Seven 
shawls, together with a bit of the holy veil 
brought from Mecea, adds to its sanctity. 

Mounted at the elevated end of the sandooka, 
is a rich turban, bearing a cluster of diamonds 
in front. 

Mahmoud II lies in state, quite alone. His 
mother, who is represented to have been thé 
daughter of Charles VII, of France, is near by, 
which this conquering hero prepared sometime 
before his own death. While quite young, on 
the way to become the queen of John V, the 
Greek emperor, she was taken prisoner by a 
Turkish corsair, and given as an acceptable pre- 
sent to Murad IT, the father of Mahommed II, 
whose existence was due to that extraordinary 
misfortune of his mother. The grandmother of 
Medjid, the mother of Mahmoud II, lies buried 
within the same enclosure. 

Bajazet II, Selim I, Solyman I, Selim II and 
Murad, are objects of curiosity. This last 
named Sultan, Murad ITT, has by his side seven- 
teen murdered brothers and the sonof Mahommed ITT. 
Achmet I, Murad IV, and Osman II, strangled 
by the Janizaries, in 1622, and a host of mur- 
dered princes who were put out of the way on 
the ascension of a new ruler on the throne, are 
sad and awful memorials of the bloody scenes 
that have been enacted in Constantinople, and 
may again be repeated. 

But the mausoleum of Mahmoud II is far su- 
perior to all others, and as a piece of architecture, 
is truly a remarkable monument of taste and 
skill. We walked about in the vast room con- 
taining biers, sandookas, carved balustrades, 
drapery, Korans, shawls, jewels, aigrettes, peer- 
ing through the magnificent windows to a fairy 
fountain which belongs to the design, and it was 
difficult to realize that the dead were exclusively 
in the occupancy of the costly construction. 


Spread about the lofty apartment are the indi- 
cated remains of the children and sisters of the 
stern, imperial Mahmoud. The female graves 
are not surmounted by turbans, while each prince 
is marked by that never-to-be-neglected emblem 
of royal condition, by the accident of birth. 

Some of the sepulchres of the mothers of sul- 
tans are evidences of a profound respect for their 
memory by their turbulent sons. If-they even 
make a show of human affection, it is towards 
them. Very little is exhibited for fathers or 
brothers. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
LEONORE. 


Where the long summer shades are lying, 
Thrown from the willow’s crest ; 
And the evening breeze is sighing, 
When red in the golden west; 
Where the lettered stones are shining, 
In the silvery moonbeams dressed, 
Leonore in sleep is reclining, * 
With the green earth on her breast. 


Too fair was she for a mortal, 
To the angels near allied ; 

Lo! through the heavenly portal, 
They bore the destined bride ; 

She has left a world of sorrow, 
Of sin and care behind ; 

But her voice do the song-birds borrow, 
As they soar on the summer wind. 


Dissembled holiness is doable ihiquity. 
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Few cities can boast of markets better supplied 
with the bounties of nature than Philadelphia. 
Let the reader, particularly a stranger, take a 
tour of observation through them, especially on 
Wednesday and Saturday mornings, and he will 
behold an exceedingly interesting spectacle. He 
will find these buildings: well _ with all 
kinds of meat, poultry, game, fish, vegetables, 
fruit, etc., while the streets in the immediate 
vicinity are crowded in all digections,with well 
filled baskets. In their distribution throughout 
the city, these markets embrace altogether over 
forty entire squares, in addition to the range of 
wagon stands on Market Street and on Second 
Street, which, of themselves, form a line equal 
to three miles. The Fish Market, here present- 
ed in a correct picture, was first 
erected in 1710, and in 1729 was 
continued up to Third Street. 
For a long period it was. marked 
with the appendages of pillory, 
stocks and whipping post: The 
last remembered criminal pupish- 
ed here was a genteel store-keep- 
er, convicted fo forgery. The 

~ tleman made amends to an 

\jured by having his face 
well pelted with rotten eggs, and 
his ears clipped by the sheriff. 
In looking through this market, 
lately, we were reminded of the~ 
Fish Market of Havana. This 
much celebrated market affords 
probably the best variety of this 
article of any city in the world. 
The long marble counters display 
the most novel and curious array 
that can well be imagined ; every 
bue and shade is represented, and 
we might almost say every shape 
also, so infimite is their variety. 
A glance at the tempting display, 
taken as a whole, reminds one of 
a look th the prism from 
the Canada upon Niagara 
Falis, all its harmony and beauty 
of color being in the 
scaly creatures him. But 
& curse over this species of 
food, plenty and fine as it is, for 
it is under ——— monopoly, 
and none but its agents are al- 
lowed to sell or even to catch it 
in the vicinity of the city. This 
arbitrary law commenced under 
the government of Tacon, who 
was one of the most enterprising 
and liberal presen that Cuba 
ever had, though some of his 
enactments are very contradictory 
in spirit. A man named Marti, 
a pardoned smuggler, built the 
stone market from the abundance 
of his ill-gotten wealth, under an 
agreement of his being permitted 
to monopolize the sale of fish in 
Havana for twenty years, after 
which period the building revert- 
ed to the government, by whom 
the monopoly has ge ew been 
rigorously enforced, pro- 
wader the law are even 
now frequent, and the penalty 
severe, affecting, of course, only 
the poorer and most necuy classes. 


ROOM COMPANION. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PHILADELPHIA FISH MARKET. 


JAMES W. WALLACK. 

The accompanying likeness of this celebrated 
tleman is from a very fine lithograph by 
ugniet, and will at once be recognized by 

those best acquainted with him as a very accu- 
rate portraiture. It is by no means our purpose 
to attempt a complete bi hy of Mr. Wallack, 
but we will give a brief memoir of one of the 
most varied and extraordinary theatrical careers 
on record. Mr. James William Wallack wat 
born at Lambeth (Londop), on the 17th of. Au- 
gust, 1794. His parents*intended him for the 
navy, and, at an early age, he ‘received his ap- 
pointment as midshipman; but, irresistibly. at- 
tracted by the profession ef which his father had 
been a distinguished member, he soon renounced 
the “ cocked hat and dirk,” and became one of a 


number of young aspirants called “The Acade- 
micals.” It was during one of their perform- 
ances that the great Richard Brinsley Sheridan 
was struck with the promise displayed in the im- 
personation of young Wallack, and, in conse- 
quence, procured for him, at the age of twelve, 
an engagement at Drury Lane Theatre, where, 
for some years after, his precocious talents con- 
tinned to be remarked and ap . He was 
but eighteen when we find him playing “ Laertes” 
is was on the occasion , 
ofthe opening*of the Theatre Royal, 
Lane, the old theatre having been completely | 
destroyed by fire. From this period he con- 
tinued a member of the Drury Company, play- 
ing, with Edmand Kean, “ Macduff,” “ Edgar,” 
Richmond,” “Iago,” etc.,—a position of re- 


— 


sponsibility which, in such an establishment, at 
so early an age, we believe to be unparalleled. 
His marriage with the daughter of the celebra- 
ted Mr. John Johnstone, better known as “ Irish 
Johnstone,” took place in 1817, and his depar- 
ture, on his first visit to the United Stares, fol- 
lowed immediately. He made his first appear- 
ance in New York,im “ Macbeth,” at the old 
Park Theatre, to a house crowded to the ceiling, 
and his success was instantaneous and decided. 


In 3819 his eldest son—Mr. Lester Wallack— 
was born, and thas be said tothe first 
comedian introduged by his father to’ York. 


Mr. Wallack returned to England early in 1820, 
and appeared at Drary Lane as “ Hamlet,” 
“ Macbeth,” “ Othello,” etc. In 1822, he again 
visited America, and played a most brilliant en- 
ment in New York. Thence 
departed for Philadelphia, and 
during that journey it was that, by 
the breaking down of the stage, a 
compound fracture of the leg in- 
e space of eighteen mon 
When he had sufficiently recover- 
ed from thist errible check to his 
labors and his triamphs, he again 
departed for England, leaving his 
wardrobe in New York, having 
determined to act nowhere after © 
his accident, until his re-appear- 
- ance in America. When he did 
make his bow at the Park Thea- 
tre, some short time afterwards, it 
was in the character of Captain 
Bertram, an old sailor on crutches. 
The large audience assembled to 
ft him welcome, though de- 
ighted as usual at the beauty of 
the acting, felt a mixed sensation 
of regret to think that the favorite 
artist was forever deprived of the 
free use of his limbs. The ex- 
-pressions of surprise and enthu- 
siasm pms f be imagined when, in 
the My won 
stepped upon the s' as “Di 
Docket” with the elasticity and 
firmness of tread that had been 
wont to distinguish him ing 
hisvearliest engagements. 
then, Mr. Wallack has been a 
constant and welcome visitor to 
our shores, and his 
would seem to increase with 
visit In Boston, he 
a most especial fa- 
vorite, fie better proof of which 
could be: adduced than the faet 
that when he last played h 
‘engagement in eleven “months, 
each one ‘of which was most brilji- 
ant and successful, .-Mr. Wallack. 
has now taken what’ was formerly 
‘the Lyceum Theatre, New York, 
and has around him a 
company certainly never & 
ed. His own 
all the pristine vigor of former 
years, has been a triumph of the 
most flattering nature, and his 
theatre is of 
cessful n. engra 
we give is an excellent one, aside 
from its being a fine Sienees. : 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
NOVEMBER. 
AFTER TOM HOOD’S “NO.” 


BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 


No use in talking, really tis a sin, 
No comfort anywhere, out doors or in ; 
No warmth within the sun-rays, 
No warmth within the fire-blaze ; 
No knowing warmth to win where to begin. 
No pleasant things out-doors, 
No pretty girls to look at; 
No babies on the floors, 
No chance to cry e’en ’s-cat ; 
No walking out about the street with friends, 
No meeting one who stoops or condescends ; 
(No street at all, in fact, 
No friends not pinched or cracked ;) 
No saying “ how @’ ye do” to them you know, 
No thanks for showing strangers the right way ; 
No pardon begged for an accidental blow, 
No healing word, naught but “ get out, I say!” 
No spark of joy on any countenance, 
No telling what the “signs” are at a glance ; 
No pockets full of rocks, 
No rises in the stocks ; 
No news in the newspapers, 
No cutting Mr. Capers ; 
No Nicaragua fuss to care about, 
No “ outrage” worth a fig, to swear about ; 
No dinners to be given,—no visiting, 
No toasting any one or any thing, 
No starting on a speech without a sneeze ; 
No one without a cold when asked to sing, 
No getting anywhere to get a squeeze. 
No rest,—no lying down in quiet, 
No getting up without a riot ; 
No exercising common sense, 
No use in all this eloquence. 
No good in talking, really "tis a sin, 
No pleasure anywhere, out doors or in ; 
No go,”’—no come, 
No tweedle-dee,—no tweedle-dum ; 
“No comfortable teel in any member ;”’ 
No going where you please, 
No end to your miseries ; 
No pleasant breeze,—no blessing to remember ; 
No life,—no flowers, 
No birds,—no bowers, 
No shine,—no showers, 
NOVEMBER. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE WALBRIDGE FAMILY. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Tue last Thursday in November had been 
set apart by the governor of Massachusetts, for 
the celebration of Thanksgiving. The long In- 
dian summer, with its golden haze floating in 
the air and tinging the purple mantle of the dis- 
tant hills, had ripened and mellowed the fruits 
of the earth to a degree of unusual perfection. 
The mild and balmy weather had, however, sud- 
denly given place to a hard frost. Those accus- 
tomed to mark with care the atmospherical 
changes, prognesticated a snow storm, and as it 
was stated in the‘almianac, that “snow might be 
expected about these days,” the inhabitants of 
the pleasant and retired country town of West- 
brook confidently anticipated that sleighing 
would be added to the other enjoyments of the 
time-honored festival. 

Preparations for its celebration were com- 
menced early in the morning on the Monday 
preceding, and the baskets of rosy-cheeked ap- 
ples and snowy eggs, the lumps of fresh butter 
and bowls of delicious cream, and above all, the 
large, golden-rind pumpkins, displayed on the 
dressers and tables of the ample kitchens of the 
farm-houses, constituted a delightfal premonition 
—to the juveniles, in an especial manner—of the 
nature of the feast which might be expected in 
the articles of cakes and pastry, before which, in 
their estimation, the turkey, chickens, sirloin of 
beef, and the never-to-be omitted boiled dish, 
dwindled into comparative insignificance. But 
among all the kitchens of the comfortable farm- 
houses of Westbrook, none exhibited so abun- 
dant an array of edibles, and of such excellent 
quality, as the one where the wife and daughters 
of Esquire Walbridge were preparing for the 
festival. 

Esquire Walbridge was the richest farmer in 
the place, and an example of the dignity of labor 
was truly exhibited in himself, and in his wife 
and daughters. They had no idea of its being 
ungenteel, or beneath them, in any respect, to 
minister to their own necessities, and those of 
the family ; yet they had their own ideas of ex- 
clusiveness, and though either of the daughters 
would have accepted a freeholder for a husband, 
who was obliged to toil early and late, or the 


son of a farmer, who had nothing in his own 
right, if he remained at home and worked on 
his father’s farm, a young man who was obliged 
to hire out by the month or year weuld have 
been considered as filling an inferior station in 
society, and, consequently, beneath what they 
had a right to expect in forming a matrimonial 
alliance. 

Mark Thornton was what, in common par- 
lance, was termed Esquire Walbridge’s “ hired 
man.” He would, therefore—though one of the 
best educated, the most intelligent and finest 
looking young men in the place—have been 
thought arrogant and presuming, had. it been 
suspected that he aspired to the hand of one of 
his employer’s daughters. Yet it was a piece of 
arrogance which he did venture to indulge in his 
secret heart; and, though he loved silently, the 
fair object of his devotion k#ew it full well. 
There were four daughters—Jsine, Rebecca, Ann 
and Ella—the last being still a child. Rebecca, 
the second daughter, was the one who had 
awakened the admiration of Mark Thornton. 
At first, he being only the “hired man,” she 
looked on him with some disdain; but his hand- 
some face, superior intelligence, and manly, in- 
dependent demeanor, were not without their in- 
fluence, and she soon, without being exactly con- 
scious of it, began to reciprocate the sentiments 
with which he regarded her. Not a single mem- 
ber of the family suspected anything of the kind. 
Had Esquire Walbridge himself done so, he 
would not have hired him a single day after the 
expiration of the time for which he had engaged 
him. Mark, for the present, had no mind that 
he should know it. He preferred having the 
privilege of living under the same roof with the 
beautiful Rebecca, and was willing to “bide his 
time ;” for he felt that the season was not far dis- 
tant, when he would ask for her hand without 
danger of being repulsed. 

“Let me see,” said Mrs. Walbridge, as she 
stood at a table paring the rind from the long, 
curved slices of pumpkin, which Rebecca was 
cutting from an uncommonly fine specimen of 
the indispensable edible, ‘let me see how many 
we shall have to dinner Thanksgiving day. 
There will be John and his wife and three chil- 
dren, Daniel and his wife and their little Jenny, 
your Aunt Hannah West and Uncle Daniel 
Walbridge. Then, if the day is pleasant, grand- 
father and grandmother Walbridge will come.” 

“ Which will make twelve,” said Rebecca. 

‘And then, you know, we always ask the 
Widow Page and her daughter.” 

“‘ And it will be no more than common polite- 
ness to invite the schoolmaster,” said Jane. 

“Tt will be well enough to invite him, as he is 
a stranger in the place,” said Mrs. Walbridge. 
“ What is his name ?” 

“ Bateman,” replied Jane. 

shouldn’t wonder,” said her mother, “if 
he was a son of old Major Bateman. I was well 
acquainted with the major when I wasagirl. He 
was as smart and enterprising a young man, as 
one you'll see ina thousand. His father gave 
him a lot of wild land, when lie was twenty-one, 
and he went right to work and cleared a dozen 
acres of it—half of which he sowed to rye, and 
planted the other half to corn. In the fall, he 
took five hundred dollars in cash for what he 
raised, which gave him a fine start in the world, 
and encouraged him to go on as he had begun. 
Now, you see, if he had done as Mark Thornton 
has, hired out by the month or year, it would 
have taken him . long time tor earn what he did 
in a single year.” 

“You know that Mark had no rich father to 
give him a lot of land,” said Rebecca. 

“ That is true; but I don’t believe if he had, 
that he would have been enterprising enough to 
have cleared it. Mark is a civil, industrious 
young man, but he has net got enterprise enough 
to suit me. I'll tell you, girls, what I have been 
thinking of.” 

“ What is it, mother?” said Ann. 

“ T’ve been thinking that Mark Thornton and 

lly Shores, Mrs. Dresser’s hired girl, would 
make a good match.” 

“ Why, mother,” said Rebecca, “ Polly Shores 
is at least five years older than Mark, and is just 
as plain as she can be. Besides, her education 
is very poor; ; she can read and write, and that 
is all.” 

“ Well, she is a wae working girl, as 
was, and according to my mind, would ibs 
Mark a first-rate wife.” 

“ Why, Mark has as good an education as any 
young man in the place,” said Rebecca, “and is 
better qualified to teach the school than Mr. 


Bateman. Brother John, who is one of the ex- 
amining committee, says he is.” 

“You had better mind, Rebecca,” said Ann, 
‘or we shall begin to think you have taken a 
funcy to Mark.” 

“ Well, you needn’t think so,” said Rebecca, 
bending a little lower over the pumpkin she was 
cutting to conceal her heightened color. 

“Come, I guess we shan’t reckon up how 
many we are going to have to dinc Thanksgiving 
day, at this rate,” said Jane. 

“«T guess so, too,” said Mrs. Walbridge. 

“We had got up to fifteen,” said Ann, “ in- 
cluding the Widow Page and her daughter, and 
the schoolmaster.” 

“Which, with our own family, will make 
twenty-three,” said Mrs. Walbridge. ““ And 
then we some expect your Uncle David and his 
family from Newburyport, which will make the 
number up to thirty. *Well, if there should*be 
fifty, we shall have enough and to spare. Here 
comes Mark with another pumpkin. I am glad 
he has brought it, for the kettles will hold an- 
other just as well as not.” 

“T’ve just seen Sydney Philips,” said Mark, 
as he placed the pumpkin on the table. “ Here, 
Rebecca, let me cut it in half for you—I’m 
stronger in the hand than you are.” 

“ Ann, did you hear what Mark said about 
Sydney Philips?” said Jane. 

“T rather think she did, by her blushing so,” 
remarked Rebecca. 

**T thought he was teaching school somewhere 
this vacation,” said Mrs. Walbridge. 

“So he is,” replied Mark, “ but he thought he 
would spend Thanksgiving week at home.” 

“Sydney is almost through college, isn’t he, 
Mark?” inquired Mrs. Walbridge. 

“He has only one more year to stay, and he 
then intends coming home and studying divinity 
with his father.” 

“So I may have a minister for a brother-in- 
law,” said Jane. 

*‘ And J may have a merchant for one,” said 


Ann. 
It was now Jane’s turn to blush, there having 


been some “love passages” between her and a 
young merchant of Boston, by the name of 
Danbury. 

“Don’t you want some oven-wood ?” asked 
Mark, having finished cutting the pumpkin. 

“No, not to day,” said Mrs. Walbridge. “ All 
we calculate on doing to-day is to stew and sift 
the pumgkin, prepare the minced meat for the 
pies, and such kind of chores. To-morrow 
morning, we shall begin to bake, bright and 
early. ” 

“* And wont you bake me a pie-crust bird ?” 
said little Ella, who, with fr brother Charley, 


had just come in from the barn, w they had 
been hunting hens’ nest. 
“ And me a pie-crust horse ?” said Gharley. 
“T declare, 1am afraid Charley, ifhe lives, 


will be a horse-jocky,” said Mrs. Walbridge. 
** His mind is always running upon horées.” 
“So was mine, when I was of his age,” said 
Esquire Walbridge, who, at this moment, entered 
the kitchen. ‘“ And to confess the truth, I’ve al- 
ways had a liking for a good horse. I talk of 


you want to send for some little 
for Thanksgiving 

“ Well, I don’t know—we are pre 
vided for, I believe, but 
megs and cloves, if you 

ought to have a 

said Jane: “ 
aint first rate.” 
s tht all?” said th 
24 you would want a w 
ne thing and another.” 

* La, we can’t eat every 
Walbridge. “Our store roo 
rice, sugar, coffee and tea, @ 
such articles as are raised on 

' “Tam glad we are so wel 
he, “‘ and it reminds me of 
well off. Hadn’t I better t 
cles in my wagon, to help 
keep Thanksgiving ?” 

“Yes, you had certaifiiy, Tam glad you 
thought of it. Waita smmtes, and I will 
put up a lot of flour andjsugergmnd other neces- 
saries for Mr. Green’s family d a few others. 
He has been sick all the) fall, and’ finds it hard 
getting along.” 

“If I see anybody white f fam gone that I take 
a fancy to invite to dime with us Thanksgiving 
day, I shall,” said he taking up a basket she 
had been invone hand, and a pretty 


ovided for,”’ said 
s¢ Who are not so 
some arti- 
OW PHSr families to 


large bag of flour in the other. 


riding over to Smith’s Corner, mother. Don’t sing a life of fifty years. Well, girls,” sai 
? to his danghters, who now made 
their ap e double sleigh and span 


“ Do, do,” said his wife, “ for the girls and I 
have been reckoning up how many we expect, 
and if they all come, there will only be thirty, 
including our own family.” 

“That aint enough for people that have as 
much house room as we haye. I’ll try and-hunt 
up a few more,” said the "Squire. 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Walbridge, “Sydney 
Philips would come, if you invited him. He is 
at home, Mark says.” 

“No, no, it wont do to break in upon a family 
cirele in that way. If we invite Sydney, we 
must invite Mr. Philips and his wife too.” 

“Well, father, supposing we should invite 
them,” said Mgs. Walbridge. “I think they 
would like to come, and I am sure that we 
should all be glad to have them.” 

“There was a young gentleman came home 
with Sydney,” said Charley. “I was down by 
Mr. Philips’#, and saw them both when they got 
out of the stage.” 

“ How did he look ?” inquired Ann. 

“O, he was.dressed up as grand as could be.” 

“Did he look as well as Sydney?” asked 
Rebecca. 

“ Yes, I guess he did. His eyes were as black 
and bright us our Mark’s.” 

“Well,” said Esquire Walbridge, “if they 
have a visitor, he must be included in the invi- 
tation.” 

“To be sure he must,” was the reply of his 
wife. 


CHAPTER II. 
“Ir begins to snow—it begins to snow!” ex- 


claimed Charley, as he came into the back door, 


with a basket of chips in his hand, Wednesday 
morning ; and he fairly danced for joy—an exer- 
cise in which little Ella joined with a hearty 
good will. 

A few large flakes of snow had, indeed, begun 
to fall, which gradually growing smaller and 
thicker, promised to fulfil the prophecy of those 
who had foretold a snow-storm. A short snow- 
storm would be most welcome; but should it 
prove to be a long one—ah, there was the rub! 

The gnow continued to fall during the day, 
and many a pair of bright eyes looked forth into 
the murky air the last thing before retiring for 
the night ; while Charley Walbridge went to bed 
with a full determination to rise every half hour, 
to watch the progress of the storm, having sol- 
emnly promised Ella—the door of her bed-room 
being left ajar for the purpose—that he would, 
each time, inform her of the result of his obser- 
vations. Unfortunately, he had but one nap, 
and that lasted till after sunrise the following 
morning. 

“The storm is over, Ella,” said he, having 
dressed himself in great haste. 

“Over so soon?” said she, rubbing her eyes. 
“Why, it isn’t half an hour yet, since we went 
to bed—is it?” 

“ Only think of the sound sleep of childhood,” 
said. Mrs. Walbridge, who had overheard what 
was said by the children. 

“Yes,” replied her husband, “ but labor will 
produce sound sleep, too, as I have proved dur- 

said he, 


of grays will have to be brought into service to- 
day. I guess there are six inches of good solid 
snow, and as smooth as the house floor.” 

The religious services were to commence at 
eleven, and it must. be confessed that the girls 


felt no little pleasure in having so good an op- 
“4 portunity to display their winter bonnets, and 


other such tasteful paraphernalia as had been 
prepared for the occasion. There a fine 
show of waving plumes and flutterin ribbons, 
and the faces that looked out from the tasteful 
bonnets were fresh and fair as June roses spark- 
ling with dew. Even Mrs. Walbridge did not 
form an exception. At forty-five, bright chest- 
nut hair, curled according to the approved 
fashion of earlier days, formed a rich shade 
round a countenance lit up by dark, #eamivg 
eyes, and bright with the roseate hues of health. 
Rebecca, however, was ‘the most beantiful of 
them all. There was a charming abanti 


all her movements and attitudes, which, without 


the least consciousness on her part, gave to her 
appearance a grace and elegance perfectly 
inimitable. 

When the double sleigh, drawn by the spirited, 
horses—which sported their long strings of silver- 
toned bells, as proudly as a lady would her dia- 
mond necklace—dashed up to the church door, 
Sydney Philips and a young man, who was a 
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stranger, stood in the porch. He was a fellow 
student, by name, Robert Vinton, and the same 
who had accompanied him home. 

“ By the red lip of Hebe, that is a fine-looking 
girl, Sydney,” said he, as Rebecca Walbridge 
sprang lightly from the sleigh. 

“ Yes, they are all three of them fine-looking 
girls,” was Sydney’s reply, as he sought to 
catch the eye of Ann. 

Esquire Walbridge, who now entered the 
porch, shook hands very cordially with his 
young friend Sydney, who introduced Vinton to 
him. The ’squire took the opportunity to invite 
them to dine at his house, an invitation which 
was gladly accepted. ‘ 

Mark Thornton, who stood near, without be- 
ing able to assign a reason satisfactory to him- 
self, did not feel pleased with young Vinton’s 
appearance. He was certainly what most people 
would call handsome ; his eyes, in a particular 
manner, as little Charley Walbridge had de- 
scribed them, were very bright—as bright as 
Mark’s—but, at times, they shot forth a fiery, 
gleaming light, very different from the clear, lus- 
trous beams which gave life and animation to 
the bronzed countenance of Thornton. 

The Widow Page who, with her daughter, 
had, according to arrangement, received an early 
invitation to dine at the ’squire’s, came at nine 
o’clock in the morning, so that neither Mrs. 
Walbridge nor one of her daughters would be 
obliged to stay from church to prepare dinner. 
When, therefore, the family returned, accompa- 
nied by their two married sons and their families, 
the pastor and his wife, together with Sydney 
and young Vinton, everything was ready to 
place upon the table. The parents of Esquire 
Walbridge, also Uncle David and his family 
from Newburyport, had already arrived, much 
to the delight of the Walbridges, who were 
afraid they would not come. 

Dinner was soon announced, and while Mr. 
Philips, a gentleman with a mild and benign 
countenance, said grace, each one present stood 
with reverent air and downcast eyes. The bless- 
ing was rather long—at least, so thought those 
whose appetites were peculiarly keen—but all 
agreed that it was very good, and very appro- 
priate. It is true that, under different circum- 
stances, it might have passed for a prayer, and 
been thought rather long at that; but the good 
pastor, in the benevolence of his heart, could 
not think of passing over any one present with- 
out a kindly mention, and he was prompted by 
similar benevolent emotions to remember the 
poor and destitate of his own country, and the 
perishing heathen of distant lands. 

When ample justice had been done to the feast 
of good things set before them, the younger por- 
tion of the company were soon assembled round 
a good fire in a large room by themselves, leav- 
ing their seniors in possession of the parlor to 
discuss themes of grave and weighty import, 
among which politics bore a prominent part. 
Mark Thornton mingled with the young people 
on terms of perfect equality. Even Esquire 
Walbridge and his wife did not consider it amiss 
for him to be admitted to the social circle of 
which their daughters formed a part, but for him 
to marry one of them was not to be thought of. 

Young Vinton began, at once, to be most as- 
siduous in his attentions to the beautiful Rebecca. 
Judging: from the manner with which she re- 
ceived them, however, she did not imagine he 
was conferring on her any particular honor. In- 
stead of this, she evidently felt annoyed by them. 
Mark Thornton watched him closely, and, as it 
must be confessed, with a slight feeling of jeal- 
ousy. Not that he distrusted Rebecca, but be- 
cause he felt that Vinton was not worthy to be 

” admitted to her companionship, even for an 
hour. Vinton, when he saw how closely he ob- 
served him, felt vexed and irritated, and in a 
voice loud enough to be heard by all present, 
asked Sydney Philips who that clown was, who 
was admitted into the society of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, Sydney reddened with shame at the 
rudeness of one he had introdaced as his friend, 
and replied in a low voice : 

“ We have no clowns in Westbrook,” said he. 
“* With us,_a tiller of the soil is accounted hon- 


ora 
rable or dishonorable,” said Vinton, 


Bot associate on terms of equality with 


F “ph ‘Thornton heard the remark, but would 
not disturb the company by appearing to ‘notice 
it. Vinton found he had gone too far, and had 
he seen the look of disdain which Rebecca Wal- 
“bridge cast upon him, his vanity would not have 
“heen greatly flattered. But she, as well as the 


rest, seemed determined to forget Vinton’s rude- 
ness. Everything, to appearance, went on pleas- 
antly, except that Vinton persisted in being ob- 
trusively attentive to Rebecca. 


CHAPTER UI. 


Arter the company had gone, and Rebecca 
Walbridge had retired to her own room, she 
missed a small, plain gold locket. It was one 
that Mark had given her, and the only present 
he ever made her. As, at the same time, he 
presented some trifles to each of the sisters, the 
family did not consider it as a love-token. Nei- 
ther did she, at the time, think of it in that light ; 
but latterly there had been cause for her to sus- 
pect that the presents to her sisters had been 
made to prevent her from refusing the locket. 
Though, at the time, she would have thought 
him, too presuming, since then, her appreciation, 
of his character, and with it, her feelings with 
regard to him, in every respect, had undergone a 
greatchange. This little ornament, then, though 
of not much intrinsic value, was held in higher 
estimation than those handsomer and costlier, 
and when she found that it was gone, she went 
below to search for it. She found the piece of rib- 
bon to which it had been appended, but the locket 
was gone. She consoled herself with the hope 
that by daylight she should be more successful. 

It so happened that it was necessary for Mark 
Thornton to call at Mr. Philips’s on the evening 
of the following day. He was received very po- 
litely by Mr. and Mrs. Philips, also by Sydney ; 
but Vinton, who was present, did not deign to 

ize him. 

At the time Mark entered, the two young men 
were sitting some little distance from the fire, at 
a table covered with bocks and papers. A chair 
had been placed for Mark, nearly opposite the 
table. All at once, his attention was attracted 
by something which Vinton was turning over in 
his hands in rather acareless manner. The hot 
blood mounted to Mark’s brow, for he instantly 
knew it to be the locket, which about a year pre- 
vious he gave to Rebecca Walbridge. He had, 
with secret pleasure, noticed that she wore it 
Thanksgiving day, and it was no wonder that a 
quick pang of jealousy thrilled his bosom, at 
seeing it in the possession of Vinton. 

“What have you there, Vinton?” said Syd- 
ney, whose eye chanced to rest on the ieee. 

** Nothing but a little keepsake.” 

“‘ Given you by your sister, I suppose.” 

Vinton shook his head and smiled. 

Who, then 

“By a young lady, and a very beautiful one, 


“Ts her name a secret ?” 

“By no means. Here it is, inscribed on the 
back of the locket.” 

As he spoke, he handed the locket to Sydney, 
who, with a surprise he could not conceal, read 
the name of Rebecca Walbridge. 

‘Is this possible, and on so short an acquaint- 


” 
“T think that the locket will speak for itself,” 
said Vinton, casting a furtive glance towards 


Mark. 
“TI could not have thought it,” said Sydney. 


“T had some difficulty in persuading Ann to ac- 
cept a trifling present, and Iam sure that Re- 
becca has always appeared to be quite as much 
reserved in such matters as Ann.” 

* Rebecca Walbridge is a splendid girl—that’s 
a fact,” said Vinton. “I could not have be- 
lieved.that Westbrook afforded one so beautiful, 
and I consider myself a lucky dog in coming 
across her.” 

This conversation had been carried on in an 
under tone on the part of Sydney, for he did not 
wish either his parents or Mark Thornton to 
hear what was said. Vinton, on the contrary, 
had taken no pains to suppress his voice, having 
exhibited the locket for the express purpose of 
exciting Mark’s jealousy. Sydney, who by no 
means felt pleased that a sister of Ann should 
bestow on am acquaintance of a few hours, a 
trinket intended, as Vinton said, for a keepsake, 
became grave and silent. 

It was with a strong effort that Mark Thorn- 
ton maintained an appearance of composure, 
and as soon as he possibly could, he took leave. 
When he returned home, it was observed by the 
whole family that his spirits were much depress- 
ed, while towards Rebecca, his demeanor was 
singularly cold and distant. For this she was 
totally at a loss how to account. She had not 
mentioned the loss of the locket to any one, 
thinking she should yet come.across it. Several 
days passed away, during which time Mark and 
Rebecca had scarcely spoken to each other. At 


last, one evening he entered the kitchen where 
she was engaged in the performance of some 
household duty, no other person being present. 

“Rebecca,” said he, “I am glad to find you 
alone, for I havesomething I wish to say to you.” 

“And I,” said Rebecea, “have something I 
wish to say to you.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“ Tell me first what you have to say to me.” 

“I wish to speak a few words about a locket I 
once gave you.” 

“Which is precisely what I wish to speak to 
you about.” 

“Tt was a trifle, I know—not worthy your ac- 
ceptance; yet I could not have believed you 
would give it to Vinton.” 

**Give it to Vinton!” she repeated. “ Who 
says I gave it to him ?” 

“ He himself says so.” 

* Then he says what is false.”’ 

“If you did not give it to him, how came he 
by it?” 

“Is it possible that he has it?” 

“Tt is—I saw him with it, and I heard him 
tell Sydney Philips that you gave it to him.” 

“‘T lost it, and he, I suppose, must have found 
it; but why he kept it, I cannot imagine.” 

“‘ For the purpose, no doubt, of using it in the 
way he has, in order to excite my jealousy, and 
I am sorry to say that he succeeded. I might 
have known that you did not give it to him.” 

“ Yes, 1 think you might. Now that all is ex- 
plained, I wish he would just return the locket.” 

‘““T hope, after what has taken place, that you 
would not wear it, if he did.” 

“ No, but I don’t wish him to have it.” 

“‘ He wont have it long.” 

“TI beg that you wont say anything to him 
about it.” 

“T may, and I may not,” was Mark’s reply, 
as he turned to leave the room. 

The very nextday, Mark and Vinton happen- 
ed to meet. It was a retired place, and no other 
person was im sight. Vinton was passing on 
without turning his head, when Mark abruptly 
accosted him. 

“ Miss Walbridge,” said he, “would like to 
have that locket returned which you took 
Thanksgiving day evening; and as I am going 
directly home, I will,df you please, take 

“ Upon my word,” said Vinton, “ you are ex- 
ceedingly accommodating, and excessively im- 
pudent. In the first place, you will please make 
it appear that I took the locket ; in the next, that 
the lady wishes me to return it.” 

‘ As she asserts that she never gave it to you, 
the presumption is strong that you took it, and 
that without leave. She also asserts that it is 
her wish that it be returned.” 

“ And has, I suppose, commissioned you to be 
her Mercury. Upon my word, she shows both 
taste and discretion in selecting a person, who is 
capable of managing an affair of the kind with 
so much <delicacy and tact.” 

“I may have little claim to either—though 
quite as much, I should imagine, as he who pre- 
sumes to surreptitiously possess himself of an 
ornament belonging to a-lady, when he had 
every reason to believe that, had she known it, 
it would have been contrary to her wishes. But 
it is of no use for us to stand here, bandying 
words. The locket I am determined to have.” 

“ You are.” 

“Tam. If you refuse to surrender it, the 
whole transaction shall be made public, which 
will, I apprehend, be little to your credit.” 

“ Make it public, if you please. I am not to 
be frightened into giving it up.” 

“ Very well,” said Mark, furning on his heel. 

“ Stay—take the bauble,” said Vinton. “ It 
is not .of the least value to me, in any sense 
whatever. I certainly, at first, thought Miss 
Walbridge quite passable for a country girl, but 
her choice of a confidant, by exposing the coarse- 
ness of her mind, destroys the illusion of her 
beauty, and when you give her the locket, I will 
thank you to tell her so.” 

“If I should tell her,” said Mark, as he receiv- 
ed the locket from the hand of Vinton, “ you 
may be assured that it will not cause her a mo- 
ment’s uneasiness.” 


It was the third anniversary from the Thanks- 
giving, of which mention has been made in the 
preceding chapters. The usual preparations for 
its celebration had been made by the good people 
of Westbrook, but none equalkd those which 
had been accomplished by the aid, and under 
the superintendence of the mistress of a hand- 
some white house, newly built, situated about 


half a mile from the residence of Esquire Wal- 
bridge. It belonged to our old friend, Mark 
Thornton, who, in virtue of having been appoint. 
ed a justice of the peace, had now the prefix of 
esquire to his name. 

There were, probably, no persons in West- 
brook so much surprised as Esquire Walbridge 
and his wife when they found that Mark, their 
hired man, was able to purchase a fifty acre 
farm, and build thereon a handsome and com- 
modious house, together with a barn and other 
suitable buildings. 

“ How he has contrived to gather so much to- 
gether, and hire out by the month or year all the 
time, is to me a mystery,” was the vomask of 
Mrs. Walbridge. 

But there was, in truth, no mystery about it. 
Ever after he was sixteen, Mark Thornton was 
obliged to look out for himself. He, at once, 
commanded a man’s wages, and although he 
afforded himself time to acquire a good educa- 
tion, and always dressed quite as well, or rather 
better than the young men of his age and class, 
there was not a year that he did not save a hun- 
dred dollars or more, which he could always 
safely invest. Thus, when he was twenty-eight 
years old, he ventured to ask Esquire Walbridge 
for the hand of his danghter, and was not denied. 

As has already been mentioned, it was 
Thanksgiving day, and the Walbridge family, 
also Mr. and Mrs. Philips and Sydney, were go- 
ing to dine at Esquire Thornton’s. After din- 
ner, they were all to proceed to the family man- 
sion, where, in the evening there was to be a 
wedding. Mr. Danbury, the young Boston mer- 
chant, and the fair Jane Walbridge, were the 
couple who were going to be married. A large 
number of guests, most of them being relations, 
were invited to witness the ceremony. 

It was whispered that the next Thanksgiving 
evening, Sydney Philips and Ann Walbridge 
would be married. They were certainly en- 
gaged—everybody knew that; but when some 
one present mentioned the subject to Mrs. Wal- 
bridge, she gave it as her opinion, that it would 
be two years before they would be married, and 
she, for one, thought it would be best for them 
to wait. 

“ Sydney, by that time,” she said, “ expected 
to have a chance to settle down, and he would 
then have the means to maintain a family.” 

In less than ten years after Mark Thornton 
was married to the lovely Rebecca Walbridge, 
he was the wealthiest and most influential citizen 
of Westbrook. Heé was, at the age of forty, ap- 
pointed judge, and what may seem somewhat 
singular, was called upon in that capacity to pro- 
nounce sentence upon a culprit for petty larceny, 
whose bloated countenance, the result of intem- 
perance, would have prevented him from recog- 
nizing him, had he not been told that his name 
was Robert Vinton. 
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[Written for Gleason's Pictorial] 
DEATH OF HON. DANIEL WEBSTER. 


BY CAROLINE | 4. BATDEN. 
Ay, leave him alone in his dreamless sleep, 
The conflict is over, the victory won ; 
He has reached the proud summit of glory's steep, 
He would rest from his labor, ay let him sleep on. 


Well may ye gather, with solemn tread, 
Round the grave of America’s favorite son ; 
Well may the tears of a nation be shed, 
When it mourns for so mighty an intellect gone. 


They are passing away! they are passing away ! 

The great and the good who have won a proud name ; 
But never a nobler or brighter ray 

Has circled round one on the annals of fame. 


As a patriot, a statesman, a scholar, a man, 
For a truer or better, go search the wide earth ; 
As a husband, a father, a neighbor and friend, 
Let the grief which surrounds him attest to his worth. 


Ye have pillowed his head in a chosen spot, 
Mid the seenes which, in life, he loved the best ; 
Surrounded by those who have shared his lot, 
And a monarch might envy his peaceful rest. 


Then leave him alone in bis lowly bed, 
Long ages to come shall re-echo his name ; 
And the tears which a grateful nation have «hed, 
Like a halo shall circle his well earned fame. 


* 


“T have found a good in everything | have 
learned. By degrees your destiny wil! open be- 
fore you. You will Jearn what you are good for 
—what you are made for. I can say nothing 
more definite, and this is definite enough, and 
fall of animation. Do your duty, and you ean- 
not fail to fit yourse}#or an honorable work.” 

from our crue) wills can wimxs, 


No counsel 
But ills once done, ve bear our guilt within us, 
John Ford's Love's Sacrifice. 
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JOHN MAZEPPA. 

John Mareppa was 
born in Podolia, a pro- 
vince in the south-east- 
ern part of Poland. 
He seems to have been 
descended from one of 
the many noble fami- 
lies which had fallen 
from their ancient 


Being 
obliged to 
seek employment in 
some one of the more 
wealthy families, he 
became page to one 
John Casimir. Casi- 
mir was fond of the 
arts and literature ; 
and in his family the 
young Mazeppa seems 
to have had and im- 
ved an opportunity 


or niring many 
use ful accom plish- 


conduct towards the 
Countess Palatine ex- 
cited the count’s jeal- 
ousy. There was vo 
doubt of his guilt, and 
the count bound him, 
naked, in revenge, up- 
on « wild horse, and 
committed him to bis 
fave. The horse was 
from the Ukraine, an 
extensive country in 
the soath-eastern part 
of Russian Poland, 
and he directed his 
course thither. Mae- 
zeppa was found by 
some poor peasants, 
half dead, and they 
took care of him. He 
remained there a long 
time, became distin- 
guished for his dex- 
terity, bodily strength, 
and courage, so much 
so that he was suc- 
cessively chosen sec- 
retary and adja‘ant to 
the Hettman Samoil- 
owitz ; and finally, in 
1687, he succeeded 
Samoilowitz im the 
office of Hettman or 
chiéf General of the 
Cossacks. He gained 
the confidence of Peter 
the Great of Rassia, 
and received from him 
many honorable testi- 
monials of distinction. 
Peter finally made 
him prince of the Uk- 
raine. One day, while 
at the table with Peter, 
at Moscow, the czar 
‘expressed to him @ 
desire that he would 
so discipline the Cos- 
sacks as to make them 
more dependent upon 
his will. Mazeppa re- 
plied that the situa- 
tion of the Ukraine 
and the genius of that 
people were  insur- 
mountable obstacles 
to it. The czar, who 
was somewhat heated 
with wine, called him 
@ traitor, and threat- 
ened to impale him. 
Unwilling to be ia 
subordination, and in- 
dignant perhaps at 
such treatment, he de- 
termined to free him- 
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it 
ne | 
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self from the Russian 


ast sét a king over 

vland. With Charles’s assistance he ho -ed to 
withdraw himself from his allegiance to Peter 
the Great, and, under certain conditions, unite 
his country, the Ukraine, to Poland. P»ter was 
at firet unwilling to believe that Mazeppa could 
have such plans in view, He sent the accusers 
to Mazeppa himse:f for punishment, and he had 
the audacity to cause them to be executed. 
Peter, however, soon became convinced of the 
trath of the charge«, and many of Mazeppa’s 
partixans were put to death, and the prince him- 
self hung in effigy. With a few adherents he 
joined Charles the Twelfth, and took part in the 
campaign of the Ukraine which followed. He 
was with Charles at his defeat at Pultowa. It 
is on their retiring from this battle that Byron 
has introduced him in his poem called “ Mazep- 
” where he gives a thrilling account of the 
sufferings, both physical and mental, which he 
underwent while bound to the wild horse, when 
the ravenous wolves pursued him all: night. 
After the defeat at Pulfgwa, Mazeppa fied to 
Bender, a fortified town of Russia, near the 

Black Sea, where he died 1709.—Blake. 
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THE SANCTUARY WON. 


FALSE PEARLS. 

A costly description 
of glass beads, made 
in imitation of pearls, 
has long been pro- 
duced in France; al- 
thongh the name of 
the inventor has been 
the period 
of the invention is not 
ly 
18 supposed to have 
been about 1650. The 
manner of their inven- 
tion was this: M. Ja- 
quin having observed 
that w washing a 
small fish, the cyprinus 
alburnus, or bleak, the 
merous fine particles, 
having the color of 
silver, and a pearly 
lustre, he suffered the 
water to stand some 

time, and collerti 

the sediment, cove 
with it some beads 
made of plaster of 
Paris, the favorable 


They were at first 
eagerly adopted; but 
the ladies soon finding 
that when they were 
exposed to heat, the 
lustrous coating trans- 
ferred itself from the 
beads to. their skin, 
they were as quickly 
discarded. The next 
attempt of M. Jaquin 
was more successfyl. 


glass tubes of a quali- 
ty easily fusible, and 
by means of a blow 
pipe converted these 
into numerous hollow 
globules. He | 

to line the 
interior surface of 
these with the pow- 
dered fish scales,which 
he called the essence 
of pearl, or essence d'- 
orient. ‘This was ren- 
dered adhesive by 
ing mixed with a so- 
lution of  isinglass, 
when it wad. introdac- 
ed in a-heated state 
inside the globules, 
and spread over the 
whole interior surface, 
by shaking the beads, 
which, for that pur- 
se, were placed in a 
wl upon the table. 
These hollow beads 
being blown exceed- 
ingly thin, in order to 
produce a berter ef- 
fect, were consequent- 
ly very tender. To 
remedy this evi), as 
soon as the pearly var- 
nish was sufficiently 
dry, they were filled 
with white wax, and 
being then bored 
through with a needle, 
were threaded for sale. 
An expert workman 
can blow from five to 
six thousand small 
glass globules in a 
day; but as some at- 
tention is called for in 


labor will not mu 
that quantity. The 


THE REFUGE AT THE ALTAR. [From a picture by Daerge, Berlin.) closer to counterfeit 
nature in their manu- 

Girt by Thy sanctuary’s light, ' “’ are sometimes y made with blemishes, 


BY MKS. T. K. HERVEY. 


On, on! The spoiler through our land 


Hath tracked us from afar ; 


How shall our woman’s strength withstand 


This bitter curse of war ? 


Where can we turn, or whither flee, 
When blood is poured like wine * 


Since ruthless man our foe must 
What help, O God! but thine 


Thy Temple, Lord, at last is won, 


Behold the gift I bring— 
My first-born babe—my darling 
My soul’s most precious thing 


The tumalt’s rage hath seared my boy ; 


His sweet eyes wandered wild 


When in my face he missed the joy 


That kept him still a child. 


Rensomed by love, he standeth free 


Upon Thine altar-stone ; To point a refuge near; 
But 0, the voice he lifts to Thee Not Death itself can harm him now— 
Hath caught the angel’s tone! The sword is broken nene! 


That leapeth at Thy will! 
That wears a gilded name ; 


In this red world of shame ! 
Far better at my feet he fell 


A slaughtered lamb this day, 
be, Than live the pomp of war to swell, 
? And midst its riot say :-— 


When red the rivers ran ; 


one, She bore me through that battle’s throng 


! To lead this battle’s van !” 
Pure on God’s shrine he lies : 


Each cruel instinct dies 


Strange peace his soul doth thrill— 
Guide Thou the tender foot aright 


O, lead him still each deed to shun 
Teach him to do Thy work, or none, 


“ For this my mother’s soul grew strong 


Away, away! such fears are vain | 
Where love is peace, and guilt is pain, 
Heaven set the thorns around his brow 


and of some irregular forms. Some are 
pear shaped; others are elongated like olives, 
and others again are flattened, on one side, in 
imitation of natural pearls, which are set in a 
manner to show only one side. The fish whose 
scales are put to this use are about four inches 
in length. They are found in great abundance 
in some rivers; and being exceediagly vora- 
cious, suffer themselves to be taken without dif- 
— The scales furnished bv two hundred 
and fifty of these fish will not weigh more than 
an ounce, and this will not yield more than a 
fourth of that quantity of the pearly powder 4 
plicable to the preparation of beads; sothat six- 
_ teen thousand fishes are required in order to ob- 
tain one pound of the essence of . Up wa 
recent period the heirs of Jaquin iedon a 
considerable manufactory of these mock pearls, 
in Paris. The fish are tolerably abundant in 
the river Seine; but their scales are ae 
from distant parts in much larger quantities than 
can be procured on the spot, for which pa 
they are presérved ia volatile .—Am. 
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fe Soo SSS SSS and appearance of 
power. He joined 
Charles the Twelfth 
of Sweden, who had | 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 


XIII, relating to cus- 
toms in Constantinople, by Dr. Jznoue C. Surra 
The Blind Child, verses, by Mrs. R. T. ELpRepes. 
Bong to Night,” by Gzeores W. Dewey 
an Cottage by the Sea,”’ lines, by , EB. ‘Curtiss Hixg, 
“ Woman,” verses, by T. Bucnanan Rrap. 
“The Ha by Owen G. Wannzn. 
“The Evening Cross,” Carotine A. HAYDEN. 
“ Faith in Death,” verses, . . A. Foaa. 
“ Still Live,” poem, by Josera H. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


A series of pictures illustrating the Hun 


and 

Keeper's House, called 

* Drawing in 

Pups» and sixth, the 

of the pack. “a tan economy of the 
lange picture, by out Devereux, 


tnd Bullding>. ‘A capital engraving. 


An engraving, by our artist, Mr. Caapin, represen’ 
the superb Service of Silver Pinte, tured 
Blake & Uo., York, and presented to the 


A fine picture of a Turkish Gentleman, illustrating the 
series Of sketches now publishing in our colamns from the 
Sinaning: Jerome V.U. Smith. Drawn by our artist, Mr. 

_Also, « characteristic picture, Illuptrating the same sub- 

called an 
OUR CONTENTS. 

In these times, when every valuable and origi- 
nal enterprise is sure to find a plenty of counter- 
feiters and sickly imitators, the public should be 
on its guard when and to. whom it gives its pa- 
tronage. Without reflecting personally upon 
any others, let us call the attention of our read- 
ers to the contents of the Pictorial. It is always 
original ; and we also refer them to the names of 
our contributors for a guarantee of the character 
which our paper sustains for literary merit. The 
numerous, expensive and beautiful embellish- 
ments which we give every week, are fully equal- 
led in excellence by the letter-press of the paper. 
Our aim is upward and onward! 


little musical prodigy, 


attached to Sontag’s troupe, recalls the days 
when Master Burke made-his debut at the Tre- 
mont Theatre. Paul, though young, has already 
tested the severity of a cheqtiered life. His pa- 
rents were very poor, and are supported ig 
by the genius of their child. 


SPLINTERS. 


. On the occasion of of a fete in Paris, $10,000 
are expended for flowers alone. 
.++. Sontag will appear in opera at New York 
before the close of the coming winter season. 
boast in this country about eleven 
hundred chartered banks. Enough surely. 
. There is said to be fifty millions of 
gensine champagne manufactured annually. 
is currently reported that our govern- 
ment has again offered $80,000,000 for Cuba. 
Rely upon itthat self-conceit is all that 
ever renders a man obstinate or wilful. 
It sounds odd to say so, but itis, a fact 
thatthe Bible is a rare book throughout France. 
.... So far this year seventy vessels have 
cleared from this port direct for California. 
. The earth is one third nearer the sun in 
winter than it is in summer. 
«++. There'are now in the Island of Cuba 
some 20,000 Spanish troops, and more coming. 
-++« The Boston Museum continues steadily 
successful. Everything is in liberal taste. 
.... Paris prodaces annually $2,000,000 worth 
of perfumery, and the same amount in pianos. 


BOSTON. 

Portrait painters tell us that it is extremely 
difficult to get accurate likenesses of faces with 
which they are perfectly familiar; use begets an 
indifference to the striking characteristics of a 
face, and they jose the faculty of separating 
what is essential ‘rom what is trivial and acci- 
dental, and thus produce unsatisfactory perform- 
So habit renders a man indifferent to 
the beauty of a woman with whom he is,con- 
stantly associated, anda beautiful woman to the 
manifest ugliness of the man to whom she is 
linked in matrimony. As in painting, so in 
writing, your author cannot describe a scene with 
which he is perfectly familiar; you must absent 


‘yourself from it, and contemplate it through the 


medium of the memory, if you would perceive 
— true character and artistic features. 
wish to appreciate a familiar resi- 

tence Bo for an example—we mene 
come back th fromi some sojourn in a, 
distant city, before we can note down accurately 
the peculiarities of its features. Coming from 
New -York, in so many respects its antipodes, 
you are struck, first, with its comparative cleanli- 
ness. . Its streets, however narrow, compared 
with the vast avenues of the Empire City—ave- 
nues in their amplitade—yet none too large for 
the increasing population. Here in Boston, the 
leaven of their ancestors is stamped even on the 
faces of the hack and cab drivers, whom you en- 
counter as you arrive at the railway depot. 
There is energy and activity in their manner of 
soliciting patronage, but it is accompanied with 
civility and self-respect. 

As you go to your hotel, the clean swept 
streets, the uniform neatness and comfort of the 
dwelling-houses, the orderly and intelligent air 
of the inhabitants, strike you most impressively. 
No where else do you meet with such a suc- 
cession of logical faces, and they are historical, 
too. You can/trace the Puritan leaven in the 
somewhat stern features and determined glances 
of the men—a type softened im the fair but self- 
possessed faces of the women. Boston is the 
city of law and order, par excellence. Even the 
Revolution was, triamph of such. True our 
city has been disgraced by riots; like all great 
cities, but by no long continued or bloddy ones. 
There have been broken heads, in certain street 


femeuies, but since The 


adoption of the federal constitution, that a 
charge of cavalry, or the appearance of a light 
infantry company could not-instantly disperse. 

Boston to our mind model city, and, 
prejudices aside, we can see‘many and important 
advantages that it possesses over many of its 
contemporaries. Not that we would disparage 
any of them—far be such an effort from us—for 
‘we have enjoyed the kind hospitality and gener- 
ous unselfishness as exhibfted in the friendship of 
New Yorkers, Philadelphians, Baltimoreans, and 
in short, of two-thirds of the cities of oar happy 
Union, and our heart is full of good feeling to- 
wards them all. 


PERSONAL, 

We were honored by a call from Mr. Thack- 
eray, a few days since. A brief interchange of 
greetings gave us a highly favorable idea of him 
as a polished gentleman. Mr. Thackeray in per- 
son is tall and well developed, with a kindly and 
genial expression of countenance, gray hair, and 


arich manly voice. His lectures will first be | hen this celebration of Thanksgiving 


delivered in New York, after which he will ap- 
pear before a Boston.audience. If he is as hap- 
py in the lecture-room as with his pen, his suc- 
cess is certain. 


GLEAsoN’s PicrorIAL.—This elegantly illustrated 

al has won for itself a popularity which is su 
y no other publication of its cast in this country. Con- 
sidered either with reference to neatness and clearness of 
typography. to accuracy and beauty of embellishment, to 
beautiful in art, or its literary excellence, GLEAsoN’s 
Drawinc-Room CoMPaNION cannot be eclipsed. 
Its elaborately exe¢uted engravings, its varied and exten- 
sive miscellany, its original tales, sketches and poems, in- 
vested with much that is adapted to please the fancy, in- 
struct and refine the mind ; and divested of all that might 
be calculated to warp the nt or debase the pas- 
sions, eminently commend it not only to the patronage of 
the family circle in 

literature and 


ular, but to every lover of polite 
throughout the land.— 
Lansingburgh Gazette. 


MousrcaL.—Sontag’s concerts in Boston were 
admirably managed, without any of the clap-trap 
that attended Jenny Lind’s debut here; yet her 
success was far more brilliant, and the impres- 
sion she made will be vastly more enduring. 


Pranist.—Was there ever a more magical 
performer upon the than Jaell? 
We pause for a reply. 


Cononessionat.—The new library is nearly 
completed. 


LOCAL CHARACTERISTICS. 

Puritan prejudices and bigotry, once so rife in 
New England, have mostly flown away, and the 
present generation is exercised by sound reason 
as it regards amusements. Formed for enjoy- 
ment, we find men seeking it. After the labor 
of the day is over, and the toil of life is done, 
they turn from business to find some source of 
recreation, some avenue of life which is pregnant 
with flowers, and which echoes with sweet. music. 
Theatres and concerts are liberally patronized, 
the opera is no longer tabooed, there are no enact- 
ments against luxury of dress. Washington 
street in a sunny day is as gay and sumptuous 
as a Parisian boulévard; but there is a method 
in our way of amusing ourselves quite’ distinct 
from French or southern abandon. “Our people 
make a business of amusing themselves on holi- 
days, and set about it with a grave intensity that 
is quite ing. There is never anything like 8 
delirious tement among us, éven on the 
fourth of July, with a rare exception, during po- 
litical excitement, and polities ever seem to 
change men’s natures. But though Bostonians 
are somewhat grave in comparison with others, 
yet they nevertheless relish a bit of fun. They 
are the Scotch of America. They possess a deal 
of dry humor and dry wit, and some of the best 
comic writers in America hail from the “ city of 
notions.” 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
BY HIS EXCELLENCY, 


GEORGE 8S. BOUTWELL, 
G of the C lth of Massachusetts. 
A PROCLAMATION 
FOR A DAY OF PUBLIC THANKSGIVING AND PRAISE. 
Guided by the example of our ancestors and the spirit 
of the Christian religion, it becomes tne people of Massa- 
chusetts to a superintending Providence. 
In the variety and wealth of the Harvest ; 
In the development of Agricultural Science ; 
In the elevation of the Mechanic Arts ; 
In the prosperity of Manufactures and Commerce 
In and support of noble the 


Poor, the Ignorant, the Afflicted ; 
which animates all our Insti- 


Liberty, of Religion ; 
In relations of pated and y between the States 
of the American 


Kepublic ; 

And, finally, in tne benign influence of Christian prin- 
ciples upon the social and political affairs of men. 

1 do, therefore, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Council, appoint Thursday, the twenty-fifth of No- 
vember next, to be observed by the people of this Com- 
——— as aday of public be and Praise, for 

and boup ing year. 
day of October, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eo hundred and fifty-two, and of the independence 
the United States the seventy-seventa. 
GEUKGE 3. BOUT WELL. 

By His Excellency the Governor, with the advice of the 

Amasa Watxsn, Secretary. 
Gop save THE COMMONWEALTH OF MAssacuusetTs ! 


THANKSGIVING. 

Our artist, Mr. Kilburn, has given us on page 
345, an allegorical scene, representing the past 
and present idea of a New England Thanksgiv- 
ing. Liberty, Peace and Plenty, three patron 
goddesses of our country, are prominent in the 
scene. The centreof the picture represents a 
family gathering, on this day of universal re- 
unions, and a happy group has the artist suc- 
ceeded in delineating. Below we have an idea 
of the first commencement in Pilgrim times, of 
this sacred institution, where our fathers are re- 
presented as meeting in one of the rude struc- 
tures of the period, and lifting their voices inde- 
votional language to the Giver of all good gifts. 
On either side of. this scene is represented the 


occurs. The left foreground represents the log 
cabin homes of the early settlers; and on the 
right is seen a representation of the landing of 
the Pilgrims. Altogether a most happy and 
seasonable picture for our readers. 


“Tae Eycnanrress.”—Madame Anna Thil- 
lon, in this* opera, at the Howard Athenxum, 
succeeded not only in enchanting Don Sylvio, 
as she is expected to do in the play, but operated, 
to the same effect, upon the crowded audiences 
that greeted her 


“Tue Heroiwe or Tamptco.”—The con- 
stant demand for this very popular Mexican 
story has led us to publish a fresh edition of the 
hook, and it may now be obtained at all of the 
periodical depots, or at our office of publication. 


Assorr Lawrence.—Our distinguished fel- 
low-citizen and ex-minister to England, for ob- 
vious reasons, has declined the honor of a public 
dinner, lately tendered to him. 


Rev. Tuomas Srama Kino. —We hear this 
gentleman’s sermon on the death of Mr. Web- 
ster, highly commended. 


‘oggeswell. 
Wir. Skinner, Mr. H. Sargent, of Boston, to Miss 
Jane M. Moody, of of Portland. 
By Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. James Preble to Miss Mary B. 
all of Boston. 
By her -Dr. Vinton, Mr. Charles ¥. Fessenden to Miss 


m2 Rev. Phineas Stow, Mr. Luther Jones to Miss Susan 
Ghaisiown, by Rey. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. Ass P. Pol- 


At Cambridge, Rev. Mr. Newell, Mr. George Shat- 


At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. Richmond, Mr. William 

ter 


At Newburyport, b pay. Mi Mn Spalding, Mr. Horatio N. 
Dennet to Miss Clara A 


At Providence, by Kev. Mr. Mr. H. 
R. Wiibur, of Boston, to Miss Susan E. Know 


ma , Mr. Matthew D. Smith, 34; 34; Mr. Edmund 
= Rebeeca M. Badger, 57; Miriam C. Lang- 
don, 13; he theme Parkman, D. D. 
At Charlestown, Mrs. Catherine Caldwell, 50. 
At Roxbury, Mr. Ralph Haskins, 73. 
At Cambridgeport, Mrs. 
At Watertown, Mrs. Jane E. Holden, 45. 
At Lynn, Miss Susan Farrington, 0. 
At Salem, Mrs. Sarah Hadlock, 26 
nv 
At Duxbury, Mr. George H. Winsor, 26. 
At Gloucester, Mr. John M. Stanwood. 78. 
At Rockport, Mrs. Sarah E. J. Sewall, 34. 
At Newburyport, Mr. Smith Noyes, 53. 
At Fall River, Mrs. Agnes Brayton, 56. 
At Worcester, Mrs. Lucretia Goddard, 77. 
At Fairhaven, Mrs Pareette Parker, 88. 
At New Bedford, Mrs. Anna M. Young, 25. 
At Plainfieid, Mr. A. C Shattuck, of 


At Milford, N. H., Widow Simeon Albee, 77. 
At Bristol, N. H., Mr. Francis Kidder, 68. 

At Portland, Me., Mr. John H. Steele, 20. 

At Kirkland, Me , Mrs. Mary Mann, 91. 

At Gardiner, Me., ’ Rufus Gay, Esq.. 83. 

At New Haven, Ct., Miss Caroline A. Root, 23. 
At Pomfret, Ct., Smith Wilkinson, feq., 72. 
At Scoharle, N. Mr. Francis Becoft, 102. 
At Turks Island, Mr. Samuel Staples, 20. 

At sea, Mr. Asa Hodgman, of Massachusetts. 


— 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most elegant 
arid available form, a weekly literary melange of notable 
events of the day. Its columns are devoted to original 
tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news ; the whole 
well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parts of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making a paper en- 
tirely original in its-design, in this country. ts pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemi- 
sphere, of all the princip2l ships and steamers of the navy 
and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
given, with numerous specimens from the animal kin 
dom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It i, 
printed on fine satin-surfice paper, from a font of new 
and beautiful type, manufactured expressly for it,—pre- 
senting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. It contains fifteem hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
th weekly paper of sixteen octavo 


pages. It forms 
The Best Family Paper, 
inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in tion with the 


fund of amusement it alords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miscellany it presents, to inculeate the Ferketess and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to. view. all that is good and pure, and avoiding alb 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 
combined excellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER. VOLUME. 
OR, $400 PER ANNUM 
INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
Each six months completes a volume, commenc 
the frst of January and July ; thus two vo. 
per year, of four hundred and sixteen pages each 


One copy of the or our Union, one copy, 


The Picrortau Drawine-Room Compaxton may be 
obtained at any of the periodieal depots t:roughout the - 
country, and of newsmen, at ten a eer per singe copy 

Published every SaTuapAr, by 

GLEASON, 

WHCLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. ae Gate Street, New York. 
A. WiNCH, "116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, TAYLOR & 00. Baltimore Baltimore, 
A.C BAGLBY, 118 Ma'n Street, Cincinnati, 
J. A. ROYS,48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, cor. Fourth and Chesnut, &t. Louls. 


Swhseriptions received at either af the above places. 


Bostox, Mass. 


: 
| In this Rev. J. B. Waterbury, D. D., Mr. 
+ PIC TORU j win O Tatts Mise hath Foster. 
; ) By Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. George L. Smith to Miss Isa- 
Nig | 
f\ Ke 
| 
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At dalem, by Rev. Dr. Flint, Mr. William H. Johnson 
ee to Miss Caroline A. Millett. 
“The Crossed Dollar, or, The Country Dealer and his _At Danvers, by Kev. Mr. Appleton, Mr. Francis A. 
Clerk,” by Coss, Jn. 
. “The Way to Washington,” a descriptive sketch, by 
by Rev. F. W. Houtanp. 
A Be R. 
| 
‘We our readers two admirable likenesses, one | 
of Gen, the President elect, the other of 
Hon. William R. King, the Vice President elect. By our 
ting season ;— | 
States, as a token of regard for his services in the cultiva- 
tion of a love for art in this country, through the illum- Z 
ined pages of the Drawing-Koom Companion. The Plate 
conswcs of eight richly wrought pieces, and cost over one 
A large and interesting picture, representing the famous 
monumental Fountain, at Nimes, France. | 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictoria).] 
WHY SHOULD SPIRITS TALK WITH MEN? 


BY MISS MARY N. DEARBORN. 


© wherefore from “ the far-off land” do its children now return, 
And bear to wondering mortal ears the mysteries they learn ? 
Why do they leave the blissful courts of that celestial clime, 
To traverse still the labyrinths of misery and crime’ 


Beyond the mount of sorrow, and over the vale of sin, 

Strange that they should plume again the brightly-folded wing ; 
Is it to mark the shining path, and bid us hasten there’? 

Is it to raise the drooping eye from scenes of earthly care? 


Shall mortals lift the mystic veil, and pass within the door, 

To mingle with departed ones upon the spirit shore ’? 

In vain, in vain we wonder, for who of mortal frame, 

Would struggle with the “ sentry grim” this ancient clue to gain’ 


Ah, we may ever question, for little shall we know 

What lies beyond the River, or where its waters flow ; 

But that there is a brighter home along that gem-clad shore, 
And mortals who ascend its banks ‘- are mortals never more !”’ 


» 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 
No. XIV. 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


DAMASCUS. 

Tuer nearer came the queen city, the larger were the clay-built 
houses and mud-walled gardens and orchards of every kind, and 
the more enchanting the scene—until, after miles upon miles of 
these beautiful environs, all of which bear the name of the city, 
and thus reconcile some of the disputes about the size of ancient 
towns, we reached, at length, the house of father Abraham’s stew- 
ard, and found ourselves the only occupants of its only hotel. A 
palace of misery it proved to us in the rainy season of February, 
for there was dampness within, and dampness without, and noth- 
ing but dampness everywhere ; but in the sultry summer, its mar- 
ble pavement and playful fountains may seem a glimpse of 
heaven, after the disgusting experience of Turkish inns and way- 
side fastings through inhospitable Syria. Equally trustworthy 


travellers have given the most opposite opinions of this celebrated _ 


“Locanda,” as it is named, Italian fashion, in Damascus ; and we 
may as well tell what it really is, because such houses are as 
peculiar to this place as the coffee-houses and prairie-like gardens. 

Nothing is to be seen from the street, still called “ Strait” as in 
St. Paul’s day, but a dead wall of stone, and a mean little gate. 
The first court is always the servants’, containing the kitchen, 
store room, etc. Through this‘you pass into a spacious square 
of different colored marbles, with a water-ttank and fountain in 
the centre overhung by vines and fruit trees, around which are the 
principal apartments, seldom of more than one story but often 
very lofty. The richest families have still another court inside of 
this; in the most palace-like of all, a wealthy banker’s whom I 
visited, with several fountains, and a principal saloon, whose fur- 
niture cost at least five thousand dollars. 

The general arrangement of this “guest-chamber” is pretty 
uniform ; a sunken part of the floor near the entrance is the place 
of deposit for shoes and pattens. The rest of the room is covered 
with Persian rugs, and has on three sides a raised platform on 
which to recline. The lower part of the walls are of white, red, 
or dark marble ; then comes richly carved and gaily-painted pan- 
nelling for perhaps twenty feet; then above this rises the white 
wall hung with mirrors, surmounted at a great height by a reddish 
ceiling of poplar. This lofty hall would be bad enough to warm 
with a brazier of coals—which is all you can ever get—for its very 
loftiness ; but it rests on ground all permeated by tubes of unburnt 
clay, supplying the city with water, and leaking famously all the 
time. Only 2 handful of Franks—and among them I include the 
American missionaries—know such a luxury as a stove. There 
are no fireplaces, and no opportunity to dry or warm one’s self, 
even within the houses of the wealthy. But, then, in those over- 
heated, nerveless, changeless summers, which the natives divide 
between smoking, praying, bathing and sleeping, such lofty, dewy 
apartments must be perfectly delicious. And an evening that I 
spent at a Jewish banker’s, tasting of most delicious preserves, 
smoking perfumed tobacco, and laughing with some exquisite 
Hebrew maidens, will be a bewitching memory to me as long as I 
live. 

The Christian antiquities of this oldest of existing cities are 
very soon exhausted. Besides the principal avenue, still named 
as it is in the “‘ Book of Acts,” and inhabited by the largest shops 
and best houses, our Jew guide carried us to the spot where Paul 
is said to have been let down over the outer wall in a basket. 
The house of Ananias, an underground chapel, was shown, of 
course ; and the tomb of a soldier who befriended the apostle, just 
outside of the city. St. John’s Church, now the principal mosque, 
and forbidden to Christian feet, we gazed into from a neighboring 
roof, admiring its vastness as well as the six great Corinthian 
columns of its front, now built into a heap of shops and houses. 
One particular room, it is said to be death even for a Mussulman 
to enter, because the bones of the apostle rest there. This tri- 
umph of the crescent over the cross it was sad to see—none the 
less that the downfall of Christianity in one of its early citadels, 
was a merited judgment upon formalism, sensuality and spiritual 
decay. - But the conqueror does not fail to show'the decrepitude 
of age. Mahommedanism is not what it was. The dervishes 
were its banner men, its most fiery defenders and propagators ; 


and now their beautiful mosque at Damascus seems tottering to 
its fall, Its spacious court wears a deserted, gloomy look ; but 
few of the fanatics are left, and those are no longer students, war- 
riors, saints or apostles, but canting beggars, droning out their 
devotions in idleness, filth, and general contempt. 

The Damascus bazaars have a very animated air. I did not 
think them so good as at Constantinople. There are no such 
solid stone arches reaching for miles ; the business khans, where 
strangers sleep with their goods and nearly free of charge, are 
gloomier and ojder. One traveller, however, informs the public, 
that “‘there is a grand bazaar for the wholesale business, covered 
with a wide dome and refreshed by a central fountain.” There 
are really thirty such bazaars, bearing each the name of its build- 
er, generally a Sultan. Every branch of business has its own 
quarter, and is carried on full in your sight as you pass—the silk 
manufacturer is winding his spools upon the house walls, the 
butcher slaughtering his meat by your side in the open street, and 
the “‘fig-paste” merchant working over the sweetened starch, 
which makes the favorite bonbon of the Orient. I certainly never 
saw—I never even imagined such a profusion of candy-makers 
aud cook-shops; prébably the prosperity of the place vents itself 
in this sort of indulgence, and families are much in the habit of 
dining upon dishes not home made, and merchants were often 
supplied at their counters, as I saw, by a cup of coffee from the 
neighboring shop. 

The silk business, the great business of the place, has been 
sadly injured by the introduction of cheaper and gayer fabrics of 
English cotton and linen. The patterns never have changed for 
these thousands of years, nor the mode of manufacture, which I 
often witnessed. Damascus steel is wholly a thing of the past. 
The richly inlaid arms are sold only as antiquaries ; the stock of 
any one merchant is very small; the shape of the scimetar quite 
ungainly, and the “asking price,” ludicrously high. I was sur- 
prised to find factory goods with an American stamp upon them, 
which proved, after all, only an English counterfeit. 

The eastern fashion of bargaining is very embarrassing to one 
who cannot speak the language—the necessity of insulting a man 
by so much less than his price, after drinking his coffee and smok- 
ing his tobacco—the fear withal that your dragoman is making a 
profit out of your inexperience, by a previous. arrangement with 
the dealer, is particularly unpleasant. And yet, Damascus silks 
are cheap, rich, heavy and peculiar, so as to make the best keep- 
sakes one can bring home. My companion found their pipe- 
stems so far before the rest of the world in splendor, that he pur- 
chased quite a load as remembrances of Parisian friends. They 
were full four feet long; of cherry, covered with purple velvet, 
wound with gold ribbon, and hung with heavy tassels of silk— 
making, with the amber mouth-piecc, a toy fit for a prince’s lip. 

This “eye of the east,” as an emperor termed it, has some of 
the blurs of age. A more detestable pavement was never imag- 
ined. Its stones are smooth as glass, so that neither man nor 
beast is certain to keep his feet upon it, and are full of sad holes, 
where at night, one plunges to an unknown depth. All the streets 
save one, are nameless, winding, eyeless lanes—all mud in the 
wet weather, and all dust in the dry, shrouded by decayed mat- 
ting, that drops upon you as you pass, and so narrow, that the 
encounter with a loaded camel is rather perilous. 

The winter cafes were all that were to be seen at the end of 
February, and were wonderful for space, for breadth of dome, 
and for the merry little rivulets which dance under the walnut- 
trees, in their court-yard. Eothen speaks of one that might con- 
tain a hundred persons; Rev. Mr. Barnard carried me into one 
where he professed to have often seen more than a thousand per- 
sons, and where several thousands would not crowd one another 
more than in St. Peter’s, at Rome. This absolute necessity of 
Turkish life, this escape from the leaden dulness of home, this 
lazy substitute for the daily paper, this admirable invention for 
killing languid hours of the season when foreigners flee for life to 
the cooler mountains, is carried to perfection in Damascus. First 
of all is the lofty, dome-covered hall, set round with wide couches, 
provided on ali gala days with an Arabian improvisatore, who 
generally helps his recital with some little instrument of music. 
Back of this are a number of rustic arbors, interlaced with noble 
shade-trees, and watered profusely by nimble brooklets, the whole 
lighted every night by the palest little lamps. This is the Dam- 
ascene Exchange ; here the fragrant chibouque, the cool narghiley, 
the cream-like black coffee, the indolent game.at dominoes is re- 
lieved by such domestic anecdotes, as—according to my American 
friend, who has resided there for many years—brand the home 
life of the Turk with a beastly sensuality. I would fain hope that 
this is an exaggeration. Still, these enervating. climates must 
weigh heavily upon e# decrepid faith, assisted by a palsied despot- 
ism at home. The feeble frames and wanton eyes of the Turk, 
his utter indisposition to improve, his contentednéss at the passing 
away of his power, tell fearfully against his domestic institution. 
There seems hardly a doubt that this quarter of the world cannot 
advance, but must rather continue to sink, unless the harem is 
abolished, and woman restored to something of her equal rights. 
Every other experiment has been tried and has failed. The model 
farms of the Sultan are nearly all abandoned ; the youths educated 
at Paris are neglected upon their return; foreign mechanics and 
men of science are capriciously patronized, and as capriciously 
discharged; the generals whom Kossuth mentioned as holding 
high office in the army, are sometimes only drill-sergeants—are dis- 
liked. by the people, and baulked in their places by some favorite 
of the Sultan, who abuses his ear. Sir Stratford Canning is the 
only European representative believed to have any influence with 
the government ; and he has only succeeded by uniting to a perfect 
knowledge of the language and a familiar understanding of Turk- 
ish character, the despotic energy which they always idolize. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


AUTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPHY 
OF DISTINGUISHED INDIVIDUALS. 
No. XIII. 


BY WM. EDWARD KNOWLES. 


( 

Dr. Samira is well known to our readers by his contributions to 
this paper under the title of “ Turkey and the Turks.” Dr. Smith 
is a practical physician, as well as a most industrious literary 
man. With an observant and cultivated mind, he has stored a 
vast fand of useful knowledge by foreign travel. The manuscript, 


like the signature, is very bold and decided, but is a good one, 
plain, and always easy to read. But to realize the doctor’s best 


points, one must know him personally. 


Mr. Brooks is a great writer, although he has written com- 
paratively but little. We like his poetry much better than his 
prose. His chirography is a fine one, bold and graceful ; in the 
manuscript it is a rolling hand, easy to read, and excellent in its 
construction, conveying the idea of completeness, with a slight 
straining after effect. 


G79 


TuckERMAN is a grammatical author, but in our opinion noth- 
ing more. He never rises to the sublime, nor descends to the 
vulgar; but always writes in the same monotonous style. His 
manuscript is neat and legible, but destitute of originality, and 
seems to be ever hurried and careless—very unlike the formation 
of his sentences. 


Tueopors S. Fay is a strange writer; and his productions 
have a far-fetched and over-delicate finish. His fame as a novelist 
will never reach very high. But in small matters he is deservedly 
popular. Bis handwriting is excellent, being plain and suggestive 
of finish and care in the effort of the pen. 


Mr. Durtvace is a familiar favorite with the readers of the 
Pictorial, and as a writer stands deservedly high. He is a ripe 
scholar, a fine poet (witness his last poem in the’e pages, to Au- 
tumn), a most graceful artist, and in short a thoroughly accom- 
plished literary man. Like his signature, his manuscript is com- 
plete, and nicely finished, and his subject always originally handled 
and given to the publie in the most perfect garb of language. 


Freprixa Bremer. This lady, with her world-wide fame, 
richly deserves all the praise she so liberally receives. Her man- 
uscript is a good, though irregular one, easily deciphered ; it indi- 
cates womanly delicacy, but steadiness of purpose in its general 
aspect. The Swedish authoress needs no elaborate notice from 
us, her fame is great and lasting. 


G. P. R. James has written more than any other living author. 
For a long period his productions were most eagerly sought for ; 
but the abundance of the supply has in some respect satisfied the 
public taste. His manuscript is plain, hurried of course, but very 
uniform, and what would be called by printers a good one. 


With this number we close the series of autographs and auto- 
graphy for the present. At the commencement of our new vol- 
ume on the first of January, we propose to resume it again. It 
will be conducted by one who has made the subject a study, and 
who is amply able to do it full justice, besides holding in his pos- 
session nearly every autograph of interest that can be obtained. 
We have found that this feature of the Pictorial has given great 
pleasure in certain quarters, and therefore mention our purpose of 
resuming the subject in our next volume, that there may be~no 
disappointment in the matter. Our new series will be more elab- 
orate and more finished than the one herewith completed. 
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THE SULTAN. 

Bayard Taylor gives the following interesting 
description of the Sultan of Turkey: “ Sultan 
Abdul-Medjid is a man of about thirty, though 
he looks older. He has a mild, amiable, weak 
face, dark eyes, a prominent nose, and short 
“ dark-brown mustache and beard. His face is 
thin, and wrinkles are already making their ap- 
pearance about the corners of his mouth and 
eyes. But for a certain vacancy of expression, 
he would be called a handsome man. He sits 
on his horse with mach ease and grace, though 
there is a slight stoop in his shoulders. _ His legs 
are crooked, owing to which cause he appears 
awkward when on his feet, though he wears a 
long cloak to conceal the deformity. Indulgence 
has weakened a constitution naturally not strong, 
and increased. that mildness which has now be- 
come a defect in his character. He was dressed 
in a style of the utmost richness and elegance. 
He wore a red Turkish fez, with an immense 
rosette of brilliants, and a long floating plume of 
bird-of-paradise feathers. The diamond in the 
centre of the rosette is of unusual size; it was 
picked up some years ago in the Hippodrome, 
and probably belonged to the treasury of the 
Greek emperors. The breast and collar of his 
coat were one mass of diamonds, and sparkled 
in the early sun with a thousand rainbow gleams. 
His mantle of dark-blue cloth hung to his knees, 
concealing the deformity of his legs. He wore 
white pantaloons, white kid gloves, and patent 
leather boots, thrust into his golden stirrups. 


OLD BANK NOTES. 

A package of bank bills was recently found 
among a large quantity of old papers which had 
been accumulating in the store rooms of the late 
Dr. Wing, of Albany, N. Y., for many years, 
and which had been put aside to be taken to the 
paper mill. The package was enveloped in 
« Cram’s New York Price Current,” of August, 
1804, and contained three notes, amounting in 
all to fifteen dollars, which appeared from a writ- 
ten memorandum on the wrapper to have been 
laid aside to pay a bill. ‘They -had been lying 
idle, judging from the date of the paper in which 
they were enclosed, at least forty-seven years. 
They were probably wrapped up by the late 
Matthew Gregory, father in-law of Dr. Wing. 
The Albany Journal says that the three banks 
which issued these bills fifty years ago are still in 
existence, ready to redeem these venerable relics 
of their youth. 


» 


1n Pervu.—Great excitement has been 
produced throughout Peru, owing to the discoy- 
ery of gold in the mines of Huacho, some twenty 
miles north of Lima, on the sea coast. Large 
numbers of gold seekers have already gone to 
the diggings. A private letter speaks of the 
yield of metal as greatly exceeding that of Cali- 
fornia. 


+ » 
+ 


Laks Sreamers.—There are six steamers 
contracted for, and some of them commenced, of 
the largest dimensions ever built upon the lakes, 
to run on Lake Erie, and to be out in the spring. 
No pains or expense is to be spared in making 
them superior in point of speed to anything afloat. 


Tue Amazon.—It has been decided to assign 
to Lieut. Page the exploration of the Amazon 
‘River, which, it is ascertained, is navigable for 
4000 miles, with a depth of water from 40 to 250 
feet, approaching within 150 miles of the Pacific. 
The Water Witch is detailed for this service. 

A Sap Reatity.—The Chinese value the 
Scriptures chiefly for their morocco covers, which 
they convertintoshoes! How many use the Gos- 
pel thus—wearing only its outside appearance ! 


+ +> 


No povar or 1t.—A Boston tailor told us 
the other day that the Spiritual Rappings were a 
humbug, but that his (w) rappings for cash were 
wonderfally neat and comfortable. 


» 


Mercantite Lisrary AssociaTion.—Mr. 
J. E. Mardoth will occupy one of the evenings 
of the seasons, before this association, with his 
recitations and Shaksperian readings. 


Madame Thillon’s suecess in opera, at the Howard, has 
been remarkable.—American Union. 


Remarkable, because as a vocalist, she is com- 
paratively nothing ; as a woman, she is beautiful. 


learn from “ To-Day ” 
that the new musical hall cost some $140,000, 
including furniture. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Honor, not talent, makes the gentleman. 

Napoleon landed at St. Helena on the 13th of 
October, 1815. 

_ To cure a fit of passion walk out into the open 

air. 

Potatoes are brought from California, weigh- 
ing four and five pounds. 

Julia Dean, at ‘the Broadway Theatre, con- 
tinues to be very attractive. 

We would not give a fig for a man who can’t 
stand abuse philosophically. 

The commerce of the Gulf of Mexico amounts 
to over $200,000,000 per annum. 

Theodore Parker and Daniel Webster—the 
living ass and the dead lion. 


Elk county, Pa., has subscribed $100,000 to 
the Sunbury and Erie railroad. 

Mrs. Sinclair and Mr. George Vandenhoff are 
playing at the West. 

Datiog the past month the American Bible 
Society 

Eighty silver cups and goblets were awarded 
at the agricultural fair lately held at Sacramento. 

Tycho Brahe amused himself with polishing 
glasses for spectacles; and Socrates by playing 
with children. 

Nearly all the omnibus lines in Philadelphia 
are running for three cents, and the system is 
found to work well. 

The common council of Brooklyn, N. Y., have 
selected Dr. Bethune to deliver an eulogy on 
the death of Hon. Daniel Webster. 


The recorder of San Francisco has decided 
that horses shall not be driven through the streets 
at greater speed than six miles an hour. 

Rev. George Trask asserts that sleeping with 
a tobacco consumer actually affects the health 
of a person who does not use the article. 

The number of sea-going vessels in the world 
is about eighty-five thousand, of which two-thirds 
belong to England and the United States. 

Not less than 50,000 barrels of fish will be 
shigeet this year from a single district in the 
south end of Lake Michigan. Value $250,000. 

A lump of saleratus applied to the sting of a 
wasp or bee, will stop the pain in one moment, 
and prevent it from swelling. Pin this fact up 
somewhere for next summer’s use. 

Dr. Strachan, Bishop of Toronto, Canada, 
went to Kingston recently, and baptized fifty of 
the convicts in the penitentiary, and confirmed 
one hundred and fifty others. 

Mrs. Norton, tried and acquitted in Marquette 
county, Wis., for whipping a child to death, has 
been sentenced to the State prison for a term of 
ten years. 

Mr. Levi Snow, of Hermon, Me., while driv- 
ing a team from that town to Bangor, fell from 
the load, and was run over and injured so se- 
verely, that he lived but a short time. 

A single house in Ohio have shipped to Cali- 
fornia during the past season 405,000 pounds of 
butter. The Ohio producers are paid an average 
price of 12 1-2 cents per pound. 

Mr. Webster’s congressional career embraced 
eight years in the House of Representatives, and 
about nineteen years in the Senate; in all about 
twenty-seven years. 

The Sunday Times advises certain party edi- 
tors to read over, during the month after elec- 
tion, the articles they wrote in the month before 
election—and blush ! 

The subject of reviving the convocation of the 
Church, in England, is exciting the religious 
world. Petitions for and against its revival are 
in circulation among the clergy. 

An extensive bed of sulphur has been found 
between the village of Kench and the Red Sea, 
atthe strait called Bahar et Sefingus, Upper 
Egypt. It is about to be opened for commerce. 

“Heroine” is perhaps as peculiar a word as 
any in our language; the two first letters of it 
are male, the three first female, the four first a 
brave man, and the whole word a brave woman. 

Edward Boughton has been sentenced by the 
county court of Litchfield, Ct., to six years im- 
prisonment in the State prison, for placing ob- 
eae upon the track of the Naugatuck Rail 

ad. 


J. Scott Harrison, son of the late President 
Harrison, is among the members of Congress 
just elected in Ohio. He was from Cin- 
cinnati, and bears, the reputation of an intelli- 
gent, upright and able public man. 

The Sabbath of the Christians, is observed on 
Monday by the Greeks, on Tuesday by the Per- 
sians, on Wednesday by the Assyrians, on Thurs- 
day by the Egyptians, on Friday by the Turks, 
and on Saturday by the Jews. 

A son of Mr. George Lutman, of Utah, Ohio, 
— seven or eight years, while eating some 

kory nuts, got a piece of the shell in his wind- 
pipe. Medical aid was called, but the shell could 
not be extracted, and the little sufferer died* 

The Cincinnati Commercial says that a luna- 
tic escaped confinement at home, went into Third 
street, bought and sold thirty shares of railroad 
stock. pocketed $90 clear profit, and was ar- 
rested before he could go on me speculation. 

The Catholics of Memphis, n., are about 
to erect one of the most splendid edifices west 
the Alleghanies, which will be dedicated b 
Bishop Hughes. It is to have towers each one 
ponte feet high, surmounted by a chime of 


issued'83,304 bibles and testaments... 


Foreign Miscellany. 


The small pox is raging fearfully at Corfu. 

One third of the population of Europe live on 
rye bread. 

A shock of earthqvake occurred at Cadiz, 
October 14th. 

In ten years, sixty thousand houses have been 
built in London. 


All of Prescott’s historical works are published 
in London, in six-shilling volumes. 

The cost of the Burmese expedition up to the 
Ist of July, is about £500,000. 

In the German universities there are 18,810 
students, and 1666 professors and tutors. 

The Protestant population of France is only 
one million and a half, while the Catholic popu- 
lation is thirty-five or thirty-six millions. 

Bristol is to be made a port of departure for 
the new company of ocean steamers to Australia, 
and it is believed for those also to America. 

The Portuguese wine company is abolished. 
In future.only one quality of wine of the Douro 
is exportable, chiefly Oporto. 

The correspondence of ee ge the Great, 
now in preparation by Napoleun the Little, is 
expected to fill about seventy-five octavo volumes. 

Nelson’s funeral, in 1809, cost about seventy- 
thousand dollars; William Pitt’s, thirty thou- 
sand. Wellington’s will probably cost as much 
as both together. 

The London Chronicle mentions a rumor that 
another infernal machine was discovered at Fon- 
tainbleau, and that it was to have been discharged 
at the president while hunting in the forest. 


In a barber’s shop in North Shields, there is a 
bill recommending a certain patent medicine, 
with the very dubious heading: “ Try one box— 
no other medicine will ever be taken.” 

It is stated by a traveller, that there is a gen- 
tleman living in Jamaica, whose father was the 
Duke of Kent (father of Queen Victoria), and 
whose wife is a daughter of George 1V. 

The Duke of Terceira, and several other offi- 
cers, had arrived at Southampton, deputed by 
the Portuguese government, to be present at the 
funeral of W ellington. 

The two largest screw ships of war in the 
world are the “ Napoleon,” of the French navy, 
and the “ Wellington,” of the English. This 
last ship’s broadsides will discharge more than 
four thousand pounds weight of metal. 

The area of Babylon was two hundred and 
twenty-five square miles, that of Nineveh two 
hundred and sixteen square miles, while that of 
London and its environs is but one hundred and 
fourteen square miles. 


Sands of Gold. 
.... A flatterer is the shadow of a fool. 


.-.. All are not thieves that dogs bark at. 


.... There is no God but God, the living, the 
self-subsisting.— The Aoran. 


«++. To be really and truly independent is to 
support ourselves by our own exertions. 


.... A mind that is conscious of its integrity, 
scorns to say more than it means to perform. 


... We gain as much in avoiding the failure 
of others as we do in imitating their virtues. 


.-..Ruanning accounts will run away with a 
person’s credit more rapidly than anything else. 

.... It is not decent to spend your money in 
foolishness, when you have debts that ought to 
be paid. . 

.... True goodness is like the glow-worm : it 
shines most when no eyes save those of Heaven 
are upon it. 

.--. Hear no ill of a friend, nor speak any of 
anenemy. Believe not all you hear, nor speak 
all you believe. 

.-.. Old men are long shadows, and their 
evening sun lies cold upon the earth, but they all 
point towards the morning. 


.... When we are saluted with a salutation, 
salute the person with a better salutation, or, at 
least, return the same, for God taketh an account 
of all things. — Koran. 

.... We should all be cautious, as we advance 
in life, of allowing occasional sorrowful experi- 
ences to overshadow our perception of the pre- 
ponderance of good, 

.-+. As defect of strength in us makes some 

weights to be unmovable, so likewise defect of 
understanding makes some truths to be mysteri- 
ous.— Bishop Sherlock. 
.... Passions act as wind to propel our ves- 
sel, and our reason is the pilot that steers her. 
Without the wind we could not move, without 
the pilot we should be lost. 


..-. Idleness is the dead sea that swallows all 
virtues, and the self made sepulchre of a living 
man. The idle man is the devil’s urchin, whose 
livery is , and whose diet and wages are 
famine and disease. 

..-. God intended for women two prevent- 
ives against sin—modesty and remorse: in con- 
fession to a mortal priest the former is removed ; 
by his absolution, the latter is taken away.— 
Miranda of Piedmont. 

.... Nothing sets so wide a mark between a 
vulgar and a noble soul, as the respect and rev- 
erential love of woman-kind. A man who is 
always sneering at woman is generally a coarse 
profligate, or a coarser bigot. 


Joker's Budget. 


Which three letters are of most use to a states- 
man ‘—A Y Z (a wise head.) 

There is a gravestone in a neighboring ceme- 
tery, bearing the inscription, ‘Bub and Sis.” 

Young physicians find it hard to get into busi- 
ness ; but they will succeed if they only have 
patients. 

An American traveller in Egypt called his 
Arab guide “ason of a gun.” “Iam not a 
soldier,” was the grave response. 

The man who has no music in his soul, was 
last seen listening to a saw filer while at work. 
The man seemed highly delighted. 

A sickly friend had labored so hard to raise 
an appetite, that, when he had succeeded, he re- 
fused to eat meat, lest he should spoil it again. 


Dickens, in speaking of a friend, says that his 
face has been so pitted and seamed by the sihall- 
pox, that it looked like a cane-bottomed chair. 

“Sammy, ran to the store and get some su- 
gar.” “Excuse me, ma; I am somewhat indis- 
posed this morning. Send father, and tell him 
to bring a paper of tobacco along.” 

A certain judge, after hearing a flowery dis- 
course from a young lawyer, advised him to 

luck out some of the feathers from the wings of 
is imagination, and put them into the tail of his 
judgment. 

Placards have been posted on various parts of 
the rotunda in the Merchant’s Exchange, of New 
York, bearing the following notice : “ Gentlemen 
using tobacco are informed that no extra charge 
will be made for the use of the spittoons.” 

At the Astor House, not long ago, a gentle- 
man saw one of the guests give his fork to anoth- 
er, with “‘just stick that fork into that potato for 
me, will you?” His neighborly neighbor did as 
he was requested, and /eft it sticking there ! 

The man who was appointed a committee to 
inquire into his own conduct, has reported in 
part, and asked for power to send for persons 
and papers. He saysif he had known how much 
there was to do, he never would have undertaken 
the job. 


VOLUMES Ist & 2d. 
GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the Picroriat Daawine 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides, forming a superb and moet 
attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 


Betweer Four and Five Hundred Pages, 


AND CONTAINING NEARLY 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of fm all parts of the @lobe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects; with an 


ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


of t beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a very 
brilliant frontispiece to the volume. 
Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in ite pages 
@ vast amount of original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novy- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News Record of the times ; altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and 
to reading matter and 
ustra 
Fer sale at the Office, by our Wholesale 
Agents, and at all eriodical Depots throughout the 
Union, for Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In polities, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothin« of 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


Tt is generally acknowledged that the Fic is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its literary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are aam..ted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking veither the means nor the will, we can lay before 
our hundreds of th ds of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


1 subscriber, ome year, ................... 00 
8 sul kdyces 5 00 
16 4 56.44 20 00 


One copy of the Frac or ovr Union, and one copy of the 
PreroriaL Deawine-Room ComMPANION, one year, for $500. 


{>> Invariably in advance. 


Subscribers or postn are requested to act as agents, 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 


(G> AR orders should be addressed, post 
PUBLISHER OF THE FiaG oF UNION. 
*,* The Fuaa can be obtatned at any of thé. newspape 
depots tn the United States, and of newspaper carriers, at © 

F. GLEASON, 
PvBLsHER AND Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 


to the 
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VIEW OF THE CHINCHA GUANO ISLANDS, ON THE COAST OF PERU. 


THE CHINCHA GUANO ISLANDS. 

The Chincha Islands are situated between the 13th and 14th de- 
Fro of south latitude, some 120 miles from Callao, the port of 

ima, and twelve miles from 4 port of Pisco, ee 
are for the operations ef digging and shippi e guano 
with which these islands are Guano Ses, 
from the northernmostiisland by the native Peruvians, from time 
immemorial ; or, at ang rate, it had been taken by them for an 
indefinite period previous to the discovery of the country by the 
Spaniards, now more than thiee centuries ago, and it has contin- 
ued to be taken by them ever since. Indeed, without guano, the 
valleys on the coast of Peru could never have arrived at the highly 
productive state in which they now are. The quantity, however, 
required for that strip of coast is a mere bagatelle, which is shown 
by the slight impression made on the deposit by an abstraction of 
the article during, perhaps, a period of half a century. Matters 
on the islands of Chincha now present an altered appearance. In 
1840, attention was first drawn to guano for the purpose of agri- 
culture in Europe, and every year since shipments 
have increased. Until quite lakely, the northernmost 


vocation—stands the penguin, parson-bird of the sailor, whose 
good name is fairly earned by his cut-away black coat, white tie, 
and solemn demeanor. His short legs planted far back, and his 
long body, do not fit him for a walk ashore; but he will sit for 
hours on a little rock just washed by the waves, apparently in 
such deep absence of mind, that passers-by are attempted to ap- 
proach in hope of catching him. Just as the boat.nears him, and 
a hand is already stretched out to grasp his neck, away he goes, 
head over heels in a most irreverent and ridiculous manner, dives 
under the boat, and shows his head again about a quarter of a mile 
out at sea, where the sailor may catch him who can, for he is the 
fastest swimmer and thé best diver that ever dipped. Stepping 
over the mortal remains of: several sea-lions, in a few strides we 
are on the guano, and at the next step in itup toour knees. The 
guano is regularly stratified ; the lower strata are solidified by the 
weight of the upper, and have acquired a dark red color, which 
becomes gradually lighter towards the surface. On the surface it 
has a whitey-brown light crust containing eggs, being completely 


ties to the landing of ships. On the top of the cliff is a en- 
closure formed of stakes, firmly bound together by strong chains 
some round the whole. This enclosure is capable of holding 
four or five handred tons of guano. It is made wide, and open 
at the upper end, and ermagee slopes down to a point on the ex» 
treme Mar of the precipice, where a small opening is left, exactly 
fitting which is a large canvass shute or pipe, which hangs down 
the face of the rock nearly to the water. e Ship, having taken 
in by means of her boats enough guano to ballast her, hauls in t 
this shute, the end of which’is taken aboard and passed down the 
hatchway, The guano is then poured into the hold.in a continu- 
ous stream at the rate of two hundred and fifty tons a day, the en- 
closure being filled by the Indians during the night. They carry 
the whole of the guano down on their backs in bags; taking about 
eighty pounds at each ge Some are employed in pushing 
the guano down the s ma, the of 
Indian, who, by tightening a rope round it, regulates or 
stops the descentof the manure. To the various parts of the long 
pipe ropes are attached, which lead to the different 
mast heads of the ships, and thence on deck, where 


island only had been touched. For the facility, how- each rope is tended bya man who, by successively 
ever, of more rapid shipment, to meet the increasing hauling on and slackening it, keeps the shute in mo- 
demand for the article, were arran on thus it choking. 
middle island, where vessels are now also loaded. ing, however, now en occurs; and it is a 
The waters are so quiet around these islands, that : difficult and tedious matter to set all right again, as 
vessels are enabled- without danger, to haul close to binds the guano a 4 
the cliff, and receive their cargoes through wooden or which can sometimes only iberated by cuttin, 
canvass shutes. In this ‘way, a vessel of 500 tons oF shute open. Birds are frequently carried toun into 
may be loaded in a couple.of days. .As-to the quan- |e —— the ship’s hold ; and at one of the islands, an Indian, 
tity of guano existing on these islands, it would seem I - accidentally slipping in, was forced through the shate, 
that it will not be easily exhausted ; notwithstanding mays and taken out.at the other end quite dead. On each 
the increased demand in Europe and America, and Pie 4 island there are two enclosures and two shutes, one 
notwithstanding the faet that no addition is now being hive) * ee <= % much smaller than the other, being used only for load- 
en y of Rimac.. - expo- =. , 

sure of a perpendicular surface from the ‘top ‘to the \! : . working in the air, the men are compelled to 
bottom of the deposit, which, in some tna reaches i i hes s iw —4 wear oakum defences, for the clouds of dust arising 
a depth of 150 feet, shows a uniform appearance of (i } FF) from the hold are stifling. The ship is covered from 
such a character as proves beyond a doubt the anti- truck to kelson; the guano penetrates into the cap- 
quity of the deposit. It must have been the work of tain’s bs and-the cook’s coppers—not a — = 
hood, not-one of them has any depoesit.of guano. BEPART MERRY Ber" The infliction, however, does not last Jong, three days 
These islands partake of the advantage enjoyed only OF VE Civ - MAREN |. being geverally sufficient for the loading of a large 
en the coast of Peru and Bolivia, viz.: that. are OF REW-YORC. ship. At the end of three days right was I to 
free from rain. Hence this enormous deposit of gda- the Aye Near the mooring ehains,hove in, 

no; and hence the superiority in quality which it , the once pointing Pisco.” 

ght from the coast of Africa and Patagonia. A + BLOCK OF MARBLE. 


narrator gives following graphic the 
appearance of this great d it of manure: “ Havi 

“anchored and middle islands, at 
the latter of which we are to load, we will ‘borrow the boat, and 
have a closer look at the huge muck heap. Pulling half round 
the island to the landing-place, we step ashore on a narrow slip of 
sandy beach, which appears to be cleared from the surrounding 
rocks for our special convenience. ‘Our rance disturbs thou- 
sands of the web-footed natives; these. thousands count with the 
old hands as- nothing, for they tell us‘ that the shipping have 
driven all the birds away. Sailing above us is a flock of pelicans, 
hovering over the clear water like hawks, which they resemble in 
their mode of darting down or stooping on their prey. One of 
of these every instant drops from the flock as though a bali had 
whistled through his brain ; but, after a plunge; he is soon seen 
rising to the surface with a fish struggling in his capacious pouch. 
Nearer to us, whirling round our heads, are gannets, mews, mut- 
ton-birds, divers, gulls, guano-birds, ‘and a host of others whose 
mames are unknown to the vulgar. On the detached rocks and 
the lower edge of the island—member of a pretty numerous con- 


BLOCK OF MARBLE FROM N. Y. FIRE DEPARTMENT TO WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


honeycombed by the birds, which scratch deep, oblique holes in it 
to serve as nests, wherein , seldom more than two to each 
nest, are deposited. These holes often running into each other, 
form galleries with several entrances, and this mining system 
is so elaborately carried out, that ‘ou can scarcely put a foot on 
Tipe et the islands without sinking to the knee and being 
ickled with the sense of a hard beak di 


the edge of the precipitous side of the island, 
so that the cutting now appears lige the face of a quarry Worked 
i The dicular face of the rock, 


This chaste and artistic piece of sculpture was on 
exhibition for a few days previous to its shipment for 
its destination, at the Fair of the American Institu 
in New York, and attracted great attention from the crowds 
visitors to that institution, by whom it was much admired for thé 
beauty and softness of its finish, as well as for the force and vigor 
of its outline. , It is a block of about three feet long by two wide, 
and bears on its face a fac-simile representation of a discharge 
certificate of the New York Fire Department. On the left is seen 
a who has thrown off the of his — 
vice, and, presented by the figure ‘ame (represen 
sitting figure), to the fire department, receives at her hand his dis- 

certificate. On the right are represented the widow and 

m of a deceased fireman, who are under the protection and 

feceive aid from.the department. Beneath this group is repre- 

ted the habiliments of the service chastely grouped, surrounded 

a length of hose, and flanked by the following inseription :— 

* Block of Marble to the ee Monument, by the Fire 

pe ity of New York.” It is a fine piece of sculpture, 
is a fac-simile of the fireman’s certificate of membership. 


=. 
tected ankles. . The-egg shells and the bones and remains of fish 
brought by the old birds for their young, must form a considerable ’ 
part of the substance of the guano, which is thus in a great meas- 
ure deposited beneath the surface, and thrown out by the birds. 
In getting the guano, the diggers have commegeed originally at . 
rises from the sea like a will, and the ot shore 
—there is seven fathom water cIbse in—have afforded great facili- i 
I 


